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The Index of English Literary 
Manuscripts continues its stately 
progress, as awe-inspiring and as 
utilitarian as a draught elephant. The 
present volume (with a small V) is the 
third to be published, following as it 
does Volume [, Parts i and 2, which 
appeared In 1980 and cover the years 
1450-1625. Volume II mil deal with 
writers between 1625 and 1700, 
Volume III those between J2U0 and 
1800, while two further Parts of 
Volume IV will carry the roll-call of 
nineteenth-century writers forward 
•from H to wlint? - to W certainly, for 
even if wc feel with Ofde who replied 
"Hugo, lidlas" when asked to name the 
greatest French poet of that century, 
tnc fact remains that, in English, 
Wordsworth adorned fifty years of it. 

In the earlier period there is a 
shortage of autograph manuscripts. In 
the nineteenth century u superfluity. 
As a result the compilers have 
abandoned the principle that authors 
treated of should be those found In the 
Concise Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature and hove confined 
themselves to a more restricted list. . 
For the present volume their choice 
was Arnold, Jane Austen, the Bronltf 
sisters, the Brownings, Samuel Butler, 
Byron, Carlyle, Lewis Carroll, John 
Clare, Clough, Coleridge, Wilkie 
Collins, De Quincey, Dickens. 
Disraeli, Maria Edgeworth. George 


Eliot. Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Goskell 
und Giwing. The bias, it will be seen, is 
in favour of imaginative literature and 


(he big names. Ho Bagehot, no 
Beddoes, no Bridges, no Cobbetl, no 
Conan Doyle and .saddest of all no 


Borrow. Is he really less important 
than Maria Edgeworth? These must, 
however, be subjective judgments, and 
discussion would be as fruitless as it 
would be entertaining. The general 
principle is, on the other hand, worthy 
of debate. One of Hie best sections in 
the work is that devoted td Byron, and 
this is, as the compilers readily admit, 
because Professor J. J. McGann most 
generously put the working papers for 
nis new edition at their disposal. This 
act of generosity, however, makes the 
Byron section of the Index redundant. 
It is the lesser authors, lacking a 
modern complete edition, whose 
manuscripts are hard to trace. The fate 
of Borrow ’s manuscripts has been 
shockingly obscured by the villainous 
T. J. Wise who not only broke 
manuscripts up - that of Wild Wales is 
distributed in random fashion among 
at least thirteen collections - but even 
cut them Into small squares in order to 
lend a spurious "association value” to 
the printed volumes into which the 
pathetic fragments were inserted. 

The scope of the Ind$x is not 
restricted to manuscripts and 
typescripts, but Includes corrected 
proofs, diaries, notebooks and 
marginalia. The compilers drew on 
published sources and wrote to some 
400 repositories and private collectors 
(private owners are only named with 
their permission, but may be 
approached through the publishers, 
though in these hard limes it might be 
unwise to expect this facility to be 
available for ever). This was followed 
up by visits in France and the British 
Isles, and by correspondence, the 
ordering of copies, the engagement of 


research assistants and a limited 
. number of visits in the USA - and, we 
presume, perhaps excepting the visits, 
m Australia anil New Zealand too, and 
even elsewhere. Auctioneers' and 
booksellers' catalogues were not taken 
into account except for Sotheby's 
between 1960 and 1978. for which 
years American Book Prices Current 
was also searched. This is a pity since 
catalogue descriptions may serve to 
distinguish between manuscripts of the 
same work, clues as to location may be 
gleaned and important manuscripts are 
sometimes illustrated, thus affording 
for unlocated items some record of 
their text. 


deletes, with all that that has to reveal 
about his state of mind and his 
intentions. Nor is it only the text that a 
manuscript preserves. Authors 
scribble in the margins. Manuscripts 
sometimes bear lines or fragments 
from other works, with all that that 
implies for dating and the under- 
standing of the author's sources, if the 
Index inspires a return to the orginal 
texts its value will be incalculable. 

The manner in which the . 
information contained in the Index is 


presented follows that used for 
Volume 1, and while inelegant (it is 
reproduced from cards) seems on the 
whole sensible and practical. Two 


manuscript of a partial! 


It will be evident that the Index can P oi "! s have st ™ k me however, while 
only be as good as the information use Index. First, where 

supplied to It. and the fact that the 5eVe . ra ' manuscripts of a particular 

compilers were unable to visit each work a . re - !*. 

repository and inspect each item ought re P® ate d« a hd this, combined with the 
to inspire caution. It is not the fault of ,ack typographical guidance 

smaller institutions and private conse <j ue m upon the method of 
collectors if they lack the breadth of reproduction, makes a particular 
expertise that would enable them manusenp of a particular work 

confidently to identify every Item in frustrating^ slow tofind. Serond each 
their care. Nevertheless misattriby- manuscript of each work is allottee 
tions and misidentifications exist } ,s own /J? e , 1 

if not abound. U is to be hoped instance, of “CoS 769 (Samuel Taylor 
that the Index will not make scholars ColendK “Trochaics ’). I have noticed 
lazy, and that they will realize that it that s^olare have begun to use these 
can only be, and indeed only claims to numbers for brevity s sake in 
be, a point de dipan . correspondence, and 1 believe that the 

creation of a whole new series oi 
If the Index is used by editors and reference numbers for manuscripts is 
cataloguers alone it is redundant, for pregnant with confusion. Manuscripts 
they dare not take the information it of Sir Walter Raleigh, for instance, 
gives as gospel, and must do the work given the prefix Raw followed by a 
again for themselves. There is still, number are going to be confused with 
however, a- gulf between literary and Rawlinson manuscripts in the Bodleian 
textual critics. The former too often Library, among which, indeed, there 
seek to expound an author’s works are manuscripts of . Raleigh, 
with no better equipment than the Furthermore, the ’ problem ol 
printed page, perhaps in an edition that interfiling new discoveries will 
ought to be superseded. They deny continue to arise. The method adopted 
themselves the privilege ofwatchins a is that of the STC, whereby the first 
work of. art grow on the page as the entry to be interpolated is given the 
author drafts, revises, odds and number ofthe.preceding entry with the 


manuscript of each work is allotted 
its own number in the form, for 
instance, of "CoS 769" (Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge "Trochaics"). I have noticed 
that scholars have begun to use these 
numbers for brevity’s sake in 
correspondence, and 1 believe that the 
creation of a whole new series of 
reference numbers for manuscripts is 
pregnant with confusion. Manuscripts 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, for instance, 
given the prefix Raw followed by a 
number are going to be confused with 
Rawlinson manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, among which, indeed, there 
are manuscripts of . Raleigh. 
Furthermore, the ’ problem of 
interfiling new discoveries will 
continue to arise. The method adopted 
is that of the STC. whereby the first 
entry to be interpolated is given the 
number of the.preceding entry with the 


suffix ". 5 ", the next two that n„ i 
with the suffixes". 3" or R ££ 
to their chronological positio^ 
0I ?- The Index, however, {'£S? 
with manuscripts, and must 
only for new titles 
manuscripts of old titles. M<i*! 
the Index goes into funheVS 
new manuscripts of either cH 
well be numerous. ^ 

How well has the Index succeeku, 
its own standards? The m 2 
consensus seems to be that it Ism* 
but not infallible, and indeed! 
compilers would claim no more tv 
better is the enemy of the good w 
someone who is brave enough to 
an Aunt Sally for. his colleague £2 
at performs a more merilonosjiaa 
than one who fiddles obsessfrchi* 
his research and like as not tifaw 
discoveries with him to thegme.^ 
far as this reviewer was concerned* 
traditional hunt for nits to pick *5 
unrewarded, and comparison d ft 
relevant parts of the Index mfek 
copy for his catalogue of T. J. Wart 
Ashley Manuscripts was very udi 
the credit of the Index. The rtfafc 
contributions of the compilers odd 
the Advisory Board are b* : 
concealed from public knowledges 
whatever these may have been tie to 
groups are (o be congratulated on* 
is, given all the difficulties, a read- 
ably comprehensive and accurate na 
pilation. 

The Cumulated Dickens Okdfi 


together a decade’s quava 
checklists from the Dlcketu toft 
Newletter. Over three thousand cobs 
are hilly recorded, with name Hi 
subject Indexes that /make ft 
compilation a convenient gride 6 
recent research and criticism. 
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Sense and consensus 


S*UL A. kripke 

Mtipnsleln on Rules and Private 

language 
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Srui Kripke has thought uncommonly 


tard about the central argument 
of Wiltgenstein s Philosophical 
Inestigatlons and produced an 
uncommonly clear and vivid account of 
dui argument - us it struck him. The 
Ust phrase is important to Knpke. He 
joes noi claim that his version of the 
wmmcnl is in every respect faithful to 
ftfiigenstdn’s intentions; the latter are 
perhaps not sufficiently definite to be 
midered precisely. Still less does he 
tish to be taken to be expressing 
jii own views: these “are by no 
means always in agreement with 
Wittgenstein's". Both as expositor and 
as philosopher Kripke thus advertises, 
ai we outset, a statesmanlike caution. 

It is natural to suppose that when we 
uw a word or symbol of our language, 
«e are guided in its use by our grasp of 
iu meaning, or of the concept which 
il expresses, or of the rules or 
instructions for its use which we have 
mastered; that these are what tell us 
that ills correct to use the expression in 
nch-and*such a way; to apply it to this 
case (if it is a descriptive term] or to 
compute with it in this way (if It is a 
mathematical symbol). So we appear 
to invoke some fact about our mental 
life to explain our confidence in the 
correctness of our current use of the 
expression. But if we take this 
conception seriously, it seems that 
there can be no guarantee that what we' 
now take ourselves to mean by the 
expression is the same as what we 
meant by it in the past. For our past 
practice is consistent with our having 
meant by It something quite different. 
Kripke illustrates the point with a 
mathematical example; but lie 
remarks, justly, that it should be 
obvious to any reader of Nelson 
Goodman: perhaps bv "green” in the 
past I meant grue (where anything 
ween seen before now and anything 
bine seen from now on is grue). 

The conclusion is not, of course, that 
we must at any moment be uncertain as 
to whether what 1 now menn by an 
npression is the same as what I meant 
by it in the past. The conclusion is that 
we very conception invoked in the 


was (and is) no such thing’ as the 
postulated mental fact or item, 
denoted by the phrase "my having 
meant in the past (or my meaning now) 
such-and-such by a given expression", 
which was supposed to have the crucial 
property of instructing me how it was 
(or is) correct for me to use that 
expression. 

Kripke confesses to an "eerie 
feeling” as he contemplates this 
conclusion. “It seems as it the entire 
idea of meaning vanishes into thin air.” 
He asks whether it is possible to escape 
the sceptical conclusion by seeking an 
acceptable candidate for the role of 
mental fact or item which will 
constitute my meaning such-and-such 
by an expression. He considers at 
length one popular answer, viz, that in 
learning the expression we acquire a 
disposition to use it in a certain way. In 
a sense , as we shall see , this is right; but 
it can be dismissed as an answer to the 
immediate problem, for it ignores the 
requirement on any such proposed fact 
or item that it must have a normative 
role, must have the character of an 
instruction or rule, justifying a 
particular use as correct. 

The idea of an introspectible special 
experience of meaning such-ana-such 
by a given expression, though not 
treated with contempt either by 
Wittgenstein or by Kripke - for neither 
is behaviouristically inclined - is 
similarly found inadequate: no such 
experience could determine its own 
interpretation; none “could have the 
consequences of meaning”. 

Finally, an appeal to Platonic or 
Fregean abstract entities, eg, senses, 
does not help; for the problem relates, 
not to the abstract entities themselves, 
but precisely to the question how any 
mental state could constitute a “grasp*' 
of any particular sense rather than 
another, 

So much for the problem. What of 
(he solution? Well, first we must 
abandon the chimerical, if natural, 
notion of the tanguuge-uscr being 
guided by the mentalfact- his meaning 
such-and-such by ah expression - in the 
light of which he judges his application 
of it in a particular case to be justi- 
fied or correct. Rather, we must 
acknowledge that after a period of 
instruction in the use of an expression 
(“training" is the term beloved by. 
Wittgensleinions, though Its military or 
circus-animal associations may induce 


P. F. Strawson 

the expression in a certain way. does 
so “as a matter of course”. So far. 
this seems to echo the rejected 
dispositional account. But mailers 
cannot be left there: for, of course, the 
bare fact that someone finds it utterly 
natural to proceed in a certain way is no 
guarantee that he is proceeding in the 
right way. If we advert only to the way 
the learner or speaker finds it natural 
to use the expression, the notion of 
correct use seems to be left out of 
account altogether. Or. worse, if we try 
to bring it in by identifying "correct 
use” with “use the finds it natural 
for make”, we are abolishing the 
distinction between “correct" and 
"seems to him correct”; and that is 
tantamount to destroying the notion of 
correctness altogether, depriving us of 
the right to speak of correctness. 

And now the way lies open to the full 
solution. There must indeed be a place 
for the idea of correct use. And there is 
such a place. There is such a place 
because language is essentially a social 
phenomenon. We are not dealing - 
indeed the whole argument implies 
that we could not be dealing - with 
individual language-users considered 
in isolation. We arc dealing with 
communities of language-users. And 
the test of correctness of use of an 
expression is the test of conformity - or 
failure of conformity - with the use of 
the expression in a given community. 
Evidently, for this to be a test, in the 
case of expressions applicable to what 
happens in nature, there must be 
shared or sharable access to 
circumstances in which members of the 
speech-community agree, and can be 
observed to agree, in the application of 
(he expression; ie, there must be 
publicly observable bases for the 
application of such expressions. It is 
these which Wiltgenstein calls 
“criteria”. Hence the famous doctrine 
that expressions for inner processes 
stand in need of outer criteria. The 
private-language argument about 
inner processes and outer criteria, 
scnsntion-langunge etc. is. then, to be 
seen as a consequence, an application, 
of the more nnebal considerations to 
the effect that grasp of menhlngs, 
following a menning-rule etc, is a 
matter of conformity to an agreed 
common practice, a matter of sharing, 
ns Wittgenstein puls it, in a common 
“form of life”. 

Similar considerations will apply, on 
this view, where whnt is in question is 


the natural world, but n matter of 
cumputatiun nr calculation, of what 
follows logically from what, of what is 
recognized as a demonstrative proof 
and so oil. Here again there is rough 
general agreement in practice, 
readiness to agree on what is a mistake 
etc. or. in general, a .shared form of 
life: and anyone who shares in this 
form of life, who has acquired in these 
respects the snme dispositions as other 
members of the speech-community, is 
said to have mastered the relevant 
concepts or operations. 

The great point, on this view of the 
mailer, is that there is. philosophically 
speaking, nothing behind all inis, ana 
no neeal for anything beyond or behind 
it nil to constitute a philosophical 
explanation of it. That is not to say that 
there are no biological ’ and 
anthropological or cultural-historical 
explanations of how speech- 
communities agreeing in common 
linguistic practices .came about. Such 
explanations there may well be. But 
as far as the philosophical problem 
is concerned, the suggestion is that 
we can just rest with, or take ns prim- 
itive, the great natural fact that we do 
form speech -communities, agree in 
linguistic practice and so on: that we 
have, if you will, a natural disposition 
to develop the dispositions which 
qualify us for the description, 
"members of a speech -community, 
agreeing in a common linguistic 
practice . The great natural fact covers 
the phenomena. It is unnecessary, 


reached at which it has been generally 
thought to begin. 


On some other points, of varying 
degrees of importance, there may still 
seem to be room for doubts. (It should 


misleading and, ns has been argued, 
paradox-generating to appeal to 
problematic mental states of "meaning 


something by an expression" to explain 
the phenomena. Rather, those very 
phrases which came into question at 
the outset - our grasp of a concept or a 
meaning, our mastery of rules for the 
use of an expression etc - can now be 
harmlessly reinstated and understood 
in the unproblematic terms we have 
before us. 

Thus, iu summary, the argument of 
the mnin text of Kripkc's book: an 
argument set out wjlh all the clarity, 
■JficWveifess-- luid, econo fay .that 1 one 
expects of Its author. One conclusion, 
of an exegetical character, seems to be 
established beyond question: viz, that 
Wittgenstein's Private Language 
Argument, which has been the 
occasion, on the part of so many 
philosophical commentators, of so 
much perplexed or .complacent 


he remembered that Kripke has not 
excluded doubt in his own case.) 

Philosophers often offer '‘analyses” 
of ordinary forms of assertion as 
corrections of the incoherent 
constructions which other philo- 
sophers. or less sophisticated persons 
in their more reflective moments, 
might suppose those assertions to bear. 
Wc may be inclined to construe 
Wittgenstein's solution to the sceptical 
problem about meaning as just such an 
unalysis of ordinary forms of assertion 
concerning someone's meaning some- 
thing by an expression, following a 
rule, having grasped a concept etc. 
Kripke indeed allows that Wittgenstein 
should be seen as specifying the 
conditions which legitimate or justify 
such assertions; but he distinguishes 
this sharply from specifying “iruth- 
cnndilions for such assertions: if 
truth-conditions alone could give them 
meaning, we should have, he says., in 
accordance with the sceptical 
argument, to declare all such assertions 
meaningless. 

This seems far from obvious. It gives 
one pause. .Then one reads, “All that is 
needed to legitimize assertions that 
someone means something is that there 
be roughly specifiable circumstances 
under which they are legitimately 
assert ible .... No supposition that 
'facts correspond' to these assertions is 
needed." But isn't the '’circumstance” 
that someone is using an expression in 
accordance with agreed, common 
practice just such a fact? 

Perhaps the feeling is that if we 
accepted the truth-conditions con- 
ception of analysis here, ie, with regard 
to assertions about who! people 
mean by expressions, we should also 
have to conclude that the tTuth- 
coudilion of *2 + 2 = 4" is that people 


aarcejhjit this is so. But should we? 
The.niiihver'ls by bd rffBenS clehr,.; 

The question canvassed in (he [three 
preceding paragraphs Is primarily 
exegeticn). There is rpom for more 
substantial doubts. I remarked earlier 
that appeal .to. the notion of abstract 
objects of thought - concepts, senses, 
universal, properties, (mathematical) 
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best, merely changing its form: llu: 
problem would now be. how any 
mental state could constitute "grasp 
of any particular sense rather Ilian 
unulher; or. perhaps, how any mental 
state rauld constitute the firm 
association of a particular expression 
with a particular sense. This may be 
right. But it seems over-hasty to 
dismiss the notion of the abstract 
object of thought ns altogether 
irrelevant: for it may seem to have a 
part to play in hath or the (wo key 
notions in the Kripkc-Wittgcnstcih 
picture of the matter of meaning: in ( 1) 
the notion of the speaker who has been 
adequately "trained" in the use of an 
expression finding it "utterly natural" 
to make certain applications of il. 
doing so "as a matter of course*'; and in 
(2) the elucidation (or justification) of 
the notion of correctness of use or 
application In terms of common. 


publicly observable agreement in 
linguistic practice. 

Consider these in turn. Certainly we 
normally apply, say. a descriptive 
general term "or predicate to an 
observed natural object as a matter of 
course; but not for no reason at all. Wc 
call Mine tiling "red" or “near" because 
we sectias red ora car. In Part llof the 
Investigations Wittgenstein has much 
to say, though in n limited context, of 
the experience of seeing as: and many 
of the phrases he (here uses strongly 
suggest that the bare commonplace 
fact of perceptual recognition contains 
implicitly (he thought of the abstract 
general thing, the concent or type or 
universnl. as exemplified in the 
particular case. 

Again, the notion that the criterion 
of correct use of an expression is to be 
found in observable agreement in 


agreement in linguistic practice requires the 
possibility, and fact, of our recognizing 
. . _ that the same thing is being said in the 

rn. t-crtsun y we SHme t of s j tua ,j on j e ret , u j ri;s ihc 

.1 descriptive rc<:0 oni tion of identity of type over 

“L™* " differences of cnsci nol only of 
i as a maucr oi s jtuauon-[yne, but of expression - or 
sentence -type. To deny the reality or 
i‘n"' Si,# i ul; possibility of such recognition would. 
5l« h«™Sh «■ lhc ’hcory's own terns, be to deny 
iIpT lhc existence of uny justification or 
^ J -^t±,?v hasis for ^ying that the use of an 
E expression wns correct: it would be to 

nullify the theory's own solution to the 
,S° n S sceptical problem. But to admit it 
nf Jhp nh^iriri seems to ° e admitting that we work, 

- Ini nr !unp or and musl work - with lhe idea °f general 

i£d ,? P the W es whicl » are - ^ may be. 
Iified in the exemplified again and again in 

different particular cases. 

at the criterion Does such an admission, if made, 
ression is to be either diminish the force of the 
agreement in sceptical problem or impugn the 


acceptability of what Kripkc culls the 
sceptical solution? It is not clear that 
cither consequence follows. But the 
admission, if made, lias its own 
importance; for il tends at least to 
diminish the degree of encourage- 
ment which acquiescence in the 
Wittgenstcinian position might 
otherwise give to a species of reductive 
naturalism regarding thought in 
general. It is a noteworthy irony that 
the attractions of this species of 
reductionism are often felt most 
strongly .by the most scrupulous 
thinkers. 

The main text of Kripke’s book 
occupies little more than a hundred 
pages. It is followed by a short 
‘‘Postscript” entitled “Wittgenstein 
and Other Minds”, dealing with a 
line of thought which antedates 
Wittgenstein's concern with the 


sceptical problem about m ean!n 
which can be traced from ufj 
through into the 
beyond. The argumcm hT ** 
b™ the U^enbeL^l 
Humean) insight that DesSo T’ 1 
right to his “ 1 ”. moves sSt 3jfl 
irresistibly to the conclusiSn^^ 
sense of expressions foS.} 
such ns pain, is Internallv ** 
with the outward ? n d 2 
manifestations of those state, h ' 
relatively familiar flrg“ m ? v if* 
of which are to be f 0Und ’» 
writings inspired by, or MrafeU 1 
Wittgenstein’s; but nowh^hL ’ 
been more denrly and rami 
presented than by KripW 
Postscnpt is an exemplary .L?, 

e h P °i S i t,0 V nd 0ne - morravVrib 

should destroy for ever iS 
misconception that Wittgenw. 
view is behaviouristio. . 1 
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Lord Scarnian 

POI.YVIOS (J. POLYVIOU 

Search nnd Seizure; Constitutional 
nml Common Law 

391pp. Duckworth. 135. 

» 7156 1592 0 

This book is more than a careful, 
scholarly work of legal research, 
though il is certainly that, ft is u 
comparative study of contrasting 
developments in American and 
English law in that sensitive area where 
the need to enforce the criminal law 
comes into collision with (lie civilized 
requirement that the law must respect 
and protect the individual's human and 
property rights. 

It is broadly true that the modern 
American nnd English luw of. civil 
rights is derived from the common luw 
of England ns it stood .in the time of 
Hldckslone. His Commentaries oh the 
Lam of England were first published 
In 1765. His investigation of "the 
elements or the law and the grounds of 
our civil poiify" made a deep 
impression on die verv intelligent 
lawyers who after the Declaration ol 
independence set about the task of 
embodying the basic principles of (lie 
common law and the "grounds of our 
■ civil polity" in • the • American 
Constitution. The Bill of Rights, 
introduced by way of amendment to 
the Constitution, wns seen ns the 
.embodiment of those principles of the 
common, law which the ‘English 
narljijmcntarlnns nnd common lawyers 
had striven! a secure from the Crown Iq 
the seventeenth century nqd wliigli the 
American colonists wfere determined' 
to protect as their birthright lignlnsl the 

encroaeliniQin af royiil authority in' the 

eighteenth century.’ 

' jlje' specific iqpic Pblyvjivs Q. 
Polyviou hits chosen is "search and 
seizure": and Ills specific task is to 
analyse the differences which now exist 
between the respective approaches of 


(he modern American and English, 
legal systems. He is a hold author. He 
criticizes judicial developments in both 
systems, exposes what he believes to be 
their weaknesses, and. praying in aid 
the case law of Scotland. Ireland, 
Canada and Australia, offers some 
constructive ideas for the improvement 
of the law. I am not sure whether he 
advocates reform hy legislation or 
"improved" judicial decisions. He is 
quite hold enough tn suggest either or 
both ns the way forward. 

Polyviou takes his title from the 
Fourth Amendment of the American 
Constitution, which reads as follows: 
The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, 
nnd effects! against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, 
but upon probable cause, supported 
hy Oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing: the place to 
be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 

.There is no doubt that this 
Amendment wns intended to embody 
the sufe guards of the common law. 
Anil the common law model for the 
amen dm en l was the classic judgment 
of Lord Cumdon in Enrick v Carrittg/on 
(1765) 19 State Trials 10.10. 

Both systems of Inw, English and 
American, stem from this one root. 
Why [hen is the modern American law 
•to different in certain important 
respects from the modern English law? 
The answer given by Polyviou is thnt 
the Americans elevated the right of 
people “to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, nnd effects (a the 
heights of constitutional! principle. It 
wus, however, only arnUimlly thnt Hie 
American Supreme Court enme to flex 
■its hiiuiclqs iind.feel.its strength ns the. 
oqurdlaii nnd Interpreter of the 
Constitution. Polyviou reminds ns that 
•fpr.dfouKt.n century after its adoption 
the Fourth Amendment hurdly ever 
came before the SUptcme Court. But 
when it diiL.in the fit minis ciise of Bawl 
v United Stoics 1 16 US 616 ( 1886). the 


Court was very conscious of its role as 
the interpreter of the Constitution. It 
took hold of Entick's case, which was 
based on the law of trespass to person, 
property and goods, and transformed 
it so as to apply not merely to such 
“adventitious circumstances" as the 
breaking of doors and the rummaging 
of drawers but to “all Invasions on the 
part of the government and its 
employees of the sanctity of a man's 
home and the privacies oflife". In 1967 
the Supreme Court adopted and 
developed this approach. Refusing to 
limit the protection of the Fourth 
Amendment to “physical intrusion" 
into n “constitutionally protected 
area", the Court declared that the 
amendment "protects people, not 
places”. 

Polyviou traces this significant 
development with great skill and 
contrasts it with the modem English 
law, where the judges have retained 
the physical character of the searches 
nnd seizures against which the law 
offers protection. In both systems the 
development of the law 6bs been by 
judicial decision. The American ‘judges 
have reached for the sky and 
developed a broad principle in tune 
with modern aspirations for the 
protection of humnn rights and 
fundamental freedoms. But the 
English judges have shown themselves 
cautious, pragmatic, content to 
advance step by step, leaving 
Parliament to legislate, if it should 
jhmk fit. for anything more ambitious. 
The difference is between judges who 
have the Constitution in their hands 
and judges who have to accept 
Parliament as sovereign. The 
American Supreme Court chn 
invalidate legislation as un- 
constitutional. English judges . nrc 
under a constitutional duty to obey the 
legislative Will of Parliament. This, as 
Polyviou demonstrates, is . the 
fundamental reason for the difference 
between the two systems of judee- 
made law. ■ 16 

He spells out this difference of 
approach with other examples, which 
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Power to command 


make fascinating reading. In 

particular, he shows how American 
courts accept the challenge of. 
developing a broad principle to meet 
the problem posed by the need for 
stop-and-search methods to combat 
street crime. American judges have 
developed a case law whicn, while 
recognizing the need for what they call 
“stop and frisk”, seeks to limit it to 
situations where it is reasonable to 
suppose that it is necessary either as a 
safety precaution or for the prevention 
of crime. The English judges, although 
always prepared to support action 
necessary to preserve the public peace, 
have shown themselves reluctant to 
allow stop-and-search procedures 
unless authorized by stature. 

Polyviou also explores the- 
interesting and - I would think - 
valuable possibility that the judges, 
English as well as American, may 
develop a concept of lawful detention 
without the necessity of arrest. In 
England the concept already exists: for 
instance, in the Prevention of 
Terrorism legislation. If it were to be 
treated as a "seizure” and subjected to 
■the safeguards common to both 
systems of law which nre reflected in 
the Fourth Amendment, the individual 
could be afforded the necessary 
protection in a world in which it is 
sometimes vital in the war against 
crime for police officers to have the 
right to detain persons for in- 
terrogation without having to go to the 
lengths of arresting them. 

The book ends wijh a valuable and 
interesting chapter headed “Con- 
cluding Comments”. The author sees 
as the weakness of both American 
and English law their lack of an 
effective remedial response to the 
gathering of. evidence by unlawful 
searches and seizures.' Here the 
contrast between the two systems is 
stark and complete. Under American 
■law, evidence obtained illegally Is not 
admissible in criminal proceedings 
The consequence is. as Chief Justice 
Bruger has forcefully pointed out, that 
guilty men escape notwithstanding the 
existence of evidence of their guilt. 


Under English law, subject to coin 
i safeguards in respect or admission 
confessions, all relevant evident 
admissible, whether legally orilkplh 
obtained: but the judge retain i 
discretion to exclude evidence, ik 
should think its reception wouU 
prejudice the chance or a fair trial 
Polyviou does not like the Ed gd 
approach; nor can he stomach h 
consequences of the America 
approach. He believes that lb 
Australian courts may have fount! 
way out of the difficulty by reoiirq 
the judge to admit evidence iilepCj 
obtained only if the interest of effect 
enforcement of the criminal In 
outweighs the interest of protectinik 
human and property rights of ih« 
who are subjected to the unlwM 
search and seizure. 

Polyviou makes a strongcase aeau 
the American principle. But I well 
whether the Australian rule is as coed 
as that which has been accepted &j 
English law. Under English law the 
judge has a discretion which is strict^ 
judicial in character. He will notaCo* 
even admissible evidence to begiwaif 
in his opinion that evidence wfdi 
create an unacceptable risk to a far 
trial. 

But Polyviou clearly doubts whetbs 
acquitting a guilty man Is At 
appropriate way of seeking to compel 
the police to obey the law la taw 
search for evidence. Other remedls 
should surely be sought- The CW 
Justice of the United States » 
suggested n civil right of artipsrW 
damages to be given tq the victim «■ 
unlawful search or seizure- And Iwt 
is another possibility - drew? 
disciplinary action independent! 
administered. 

Mr Polyviou's work is 8 nolij* 
contribution to our knowledge o* 
difficult and vitally important W*» 
of the law. Those of us wbpse hum* 
is with the law will find 
The general reader, though PCM 


find it hard going, will, if « 1*1*7 
yield to its fascination and lesn 1 * 1 ® 1 
about law and society. - 
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William Twining 
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Benthmu . studies have recently 
gnthered momentum. Eight volumes 
• of the; Collected Works have been 
published arid about n dozen more are 
•due to. appear indie next few yenre. 
Recent monographs by Balunucller, 
Hume. Long and Steint eager may bo 
ihc forerunners of n flood’ of 
specialized works. A ‘Beiithani 
. Newsletter hhs been established' 
conferences nnd seminars have been 
hold and un international network of 
Bcnthaifl scholars has' -begun to 
emerge. 

No one lias contributed more to 
these developments than Herbert 
Hurl. His inaugural lecture at Oxford 
in I953started both the revivul of legal 
philosophy in [ England and the process 
, of re-establishing Ben l ham as our 
leading jurist, with James Burns he 


undertook the exhausting task' of 
, ke ? volumes in die 
C'o/ict ted Works - An hwoduction to 
f* . Prmdplvs of Morals and 
Legislation, Of Laws In General and A 
Loiiinient oii me Commentaries and A 
Fragment on Gcn erinUnit. The first of 
these uni; just been - reissued In ■'ii 

nnoerliitcW ndii in,,' ,»;,u » ....i ’ . , 


' a sustained critique of Bent ham's 
jurisprudence and a spirited defence of 
some central aspects of Hart's own 
views. 

- The first flour ; esSnys deal with 
matters of quite general Interest. The 
fast Six are more specialized studies in 

1 nnalvt ical lumnnirfanna 


...» ji M neon - reissued m "a , 'Tir, ". siuaies in 

paperback edition with a substantial wT ica ! J ul '. ,s P ruden «. though at 

Introduction. by. Hart, lie hits been a Kh ,S wh ? re J! ove [to with political 

cunsniriiniitlu cn^ur..r..i r-i - . * nnd moral nhllnsnnhui Wnri r._. 


conspicuously successful Chairman of 
the Bentlutm Committee and lie is the 
most .authoritative commentator on 
and critic of Benthnm’s jurisprudence. 

Essays an Ben iltnm brings together 
most but not nil, pf H«rl‘s work th (ills 
lust role. It Is much more than n 
collection: of. already 
published essays. Five of the chapter 
• yndbinged versions of 
enriler jrabhcnilons, including ; the 
elegnnt Chorfoy! Lecture on ’The 
Demystification ; of the Law" - an 
engaging account of Benihain> shifts 
in altitudes towards the United States 
and nn illuminating annlvsis of his 
similar ambivalence towards Becciirin: 
Four more chapters draw on . but 
go beypnd. ./previously published! 
material. The introduction and rhe Inst 
chapter are substantially new. The 
whole is skilfully integrated fo present 


uvermps wan pomica! 
nnd moral philosophy Hnr| is careful 
d S* 1 ,he historical context of 
Benthnm s concerns, but his approach 
is predominantly nnalvticnl. The main 
ronnecting thread of the book is an 
.elucidation and critique of Bentham’s 
treatment of some .fundamental 
concepts: fictions^ fallacies, natural 
rights, liberty; jaW (and a law), legal 
duty, legal rights. ‘ legal powers 
sovereignty and command, A central 
theme is that BenthanTs imperative 

inmPl 15 d,stor,ed b > hi* choice of 
some key concepts - m particular the 
notion of command - and that his 
attempts to escape from the resulting 
«‘ es were. largely unsuccessful 
i et t ie errors involved arc sufficiently 
illuminating to c6 n stitute. . in^ 

SsnSh- i L " A “ Sti "‘ “ one form of 
philosophical genius . Han’s main 

conclusion is that Bentham's emphasS 

on the notion of command represents a 


fata) flaw , in, his theory of law, yet 
buried in. that idea is the notion of ; 
a content-independent peremptory 
reason for action ' which is a requisite 
for understanding legal authority and’ 
law-makjng. 

^ U fe f ,! h W d coveretl la this 

book will be familiar to students of 
Jurisprudence, However, the author 
takes the opportunity to restate and 
occasionally to modify his own position 
on a number of issues. He admits to a 
few second thoughts (for example, on 
pages 122 and 138). he makes some 
minor comsKions to hjs critics, but he 
a so forcefully . defends his central 

Hart S « J a f a,nS - JS vorkin and othe «- 
3jS) vr ! ,8s usunl elegance and 
clarity, but this is not an easy book. It 

Ct V c a e iJ 1 ? pl i e SPPP 11 for ‘he- claim 
elucidation of important 

1 SK ” 1 ? thr ° W ¥** on much else 

nesiues. It provides one more 
refutation of the notion that this kind 
of approach is trivial or sterile or 
.narrow-minded. But it does make 
considerable demands on both the 

rea<fer C ^! d f ft I he ! in | elll S en ce of the 
reaoer . The focus is largely limited to 

at an l] CU rnm 0pl ^’ Wi ■ thou, an y ^«empt 
™ ^ hensive overview of 
Benthams intellectual development 


and general significance. /H* j 
understandable, but it is a 1 (Iistw 
regret. Many years 
scholars from several djsciplIneswUig'.. 
necessary' before the timP WyH f 
■for a full-scale intellectual HwS 


. necessary oeiore rne nniv ^ : 
■for a full-scale intellectual blC&W^ J 
Yet one wonders whether j 
perhaps been over-cautious - ® ^ * 
until now r- in. not steppInS 1 
' taking a broader view of hB^Qfr , 

Nevertheless, this ' s L an - -ifflS' 
book. It contains an authonjati^ , 
extraordinarily patient 
of some key aspects o( ^ . 
thought; It is also 


exploration of , me 
between our greatest .Cont^g' 
legal philosopher. a . nd '. ^ifede5' 
predecessor. Hart epitomjz^^j^ 


predecessor. Hart ep»t°nww , '^g 
ambivalence of most BeAth* 
towards their subject. 
of Marx. 1 few ' Bf. rtlha E k J 
committed Benthamites. 

5^'5!P9^^'2Si« 


in what he sew . 
his subject. s - * 1 - <• * '**■ - 
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__ use whatsoever is made of the rich 

v DE Ste CROIX comparative materia! assembled in 

G. t* w ' recent years by Mediterranean 

tv class Struggle In me Ancient ^ anthropologists: Peter Walcoi's Greek 
Grtfk World: From the Archaic Age Peasants. Ancient and Modern (1970) 
..([je Arab Conquests is conspicuously absent from Ste 

... Duckworth. £38 (paperback Croix's vast bibliography, along with 

the related work of scholars such as 
ni 1^0738 3 Campbell. Friedl. Sanders and 

— Pcristiany. The continuous emphasis 

Andrew LINTOTT on theory (Ste Croix is contemptuous 

ifa nnri RpvninHnn In of scholars who do not work from fi 
Violence, CWlStrlfe and Revolution In pf . orj models} lends an unexpectedly 

lieChslc8 lcl ‘y and tone even to the deployment of 

2 Mpp.Cioom Helm. £14.95. specific literary sources - m which 

0 W9 1 6051 area, it must be said, this book exhibits 

— a truly formidable breadth and 

Fini appropriately enough, some expertise. Worse, the suspicion arises 
fuiistlcs. Geoffrey de Ste Croix's that Ste Croix's offhand treatment of 
opus, now published - in the three most vital centuries in Greek 
MKrback contains over seven history is dictated not so much by a 
Bred closely primed pages, and shortage of evidence - Andrew 
•eidu in the hard-cover edition, Lintott's scrupulously documented 
more than three pounds. The notes Violence, Civil Strife and Revolution in 
ilone ran to some 107,000 words, and the Classical City would alone suffice to 
iht total word-count is not far short of disprove such it claim - as by the 


Pcristiany. The continuous emphasis world, not only exploitation tout court, themselves: mid that therefore, though 
on theory (Ste Croix is contemptuous which would be easy enough, but class Greek and Roman civilization was not 


Peter Green 

for him (ns for Marx) a fundamental simply arguing, without stressing 
constituent element in all transactions comparative figures, thnt lhc lunu- 
involving the employment of labour, owning class appropriated its surplus 
rather than a frequent incidental bv exploiting unfree labour (never 
attribute of such transactions -did he. 1 mind that this phenomenon rep- 
wonder, regard himself .is exploited hy resented only a small percentage of 
NewCollegeduringhisteachingcareeV the total turnover in archaic Greece); 
there? - he is committed to dis- that in certain circumstances the tree 
covering, throughout the ancient producers could be indirectly exploited 


on ineory (Me croix is contemptuous 
of scholars who do not work from d 
priori models) lends an unexpectedly 
arid tone even to the deployment of 
specific literary sources - m which 


exploitation, quite another matter. 

To complicate the situation still 
further, though no one would doubt 
Marx's preoccupntinn with the class 


technically a slave economy, he would 
not "raise any strong objection if 
anyone else wished to use that 
expression". At this point non- 
ideologues may find their patience 


area, it must be said, this book exhibits (fo^'lKsTener to Eneeb he “‘“to® m,| y f ind ,heir P s,tience 

a truly formidable breadth and dS wearing a little thin. 

rhm e Sf^Pr^iVs e nf^^ S f^?m^nt S nf movement of the whole Scheiss is The whole concept of slavery, 
that Ste Croix s offhand treatment of resolved”) . he never formally defined indeed, raises thorny and controversial 
he three most vital centuries in Greek whi | : hj uc [ al Pre f ace to t1 issues that can hardly tail to embarrass 
lS c * 1 ^ ,atec j , not so niu ch by a Contribution to the Critique of Political any orthodox Marxist. Whether 
shortage of evidence Andrew Economy (1858-59) he did no more “orthodox" is an apt label for Ste Croix 
Lintott s scrupulously documented t ^ Bn gi^ce at the problem of class, and I rather douhl (though 1 m quite sure 
Violence, C n U Smfe and Revolution m mad / no referent at all (because of he would chink so haying a rare k, nick 
the Classical City -would alone suffice to Prussian j t has been for treating all Marxists who dumgree 

disprove such rt as ^ argued) to the class struggle. Nothing w hh him as mere misguided heretics): 

obstinate refusal of the material to dnunted> S[c Croix hammers out his but the embarrassment is palpable, 
demonstrate Ste Croix s general thesis own definition, reassuring us that if Discussing the short supply of free 
ofclass-explottation. Like the Fat Boy Marx , iad produced onc 6 himself. il hired labour, and the availability of 
in Dickens, he wants to make our wrath] have been “not verv different cheap slaves, he asserts: ’I do believe 
(bourgeois) flesh creep; and for this from {he one j have E ,v en -. (No that slavery increased Ihc surplus in the 
purpose the habits of Ptolemies, or. a danfter jf die militant atheists are hands of the propertied class to an 
fortiori, Roman provincial admin- rj g,^ ' of Marx - S ghost ris ing front extent which could not otherwise have 

Highgate Cemetery to correct him, 


lie total word-count is not tar snori or approve suen a ™ - h w h argued) to the class struggle. Nothing 

half fl million. As a development of obstinate refusal of the material to dn “ nted> S te Croix hammers out hi? 
what began as three J. H. Gray demonstrate Ste Croix s general thesis own definition, reassuring us that if 
lectures, tilts represents inflation on a of class-exploitation. Like the Fat Boy ^ arx f l(ld produced one himself, it 
roily aionu mental scale. At first sight in Dickens, he wants to make our wou [ d have been “not verv different 
only the appendixes show restraint: (bourgeois) flesh creep; and for this from the one j have gi v en ". (No 
Im in thirty-three pages, where The purpose the habits of Ptolemies, or. a da if |||e m i| ilant athcists are 
Onms of the Peloponnesian War had fortiori, Roman provincial admin- rig] ,f of Marx - S ghost rising from 
fwty-seven in 109- Closer inspection, istrators, are more to the point than the hn ghgate Cemetery to correct him, 
however, reveals other economies, of stubborn, outspoken and ultimately though mme of us mi „h t have relished 
anunexpected and paradoxical nature, self-defeating egalitarianism of the the exchange.) As Bernard Knox saw. 
ThtOoss Struggle in the Ancient Greek post-Penclean Athenian Assembly, there is something verging on the meta- 
M finds room for little more than Even so. an account of the Greek class phys j ca | a b 0 ut the term “class 
twenty pages on the archaic and struggle which devotes no more than a struggle" being used for (in Ste Croix's 
classical periods, from Hesiod to short paragraph to the Thirty Tyrants own words) "situations in which there 
Alexander the Great (though glosses over Thucydides lethal mB y j, e no explicit common awareness 
incidental allusions occur elsewhere): account of stasis on Corey ra and i^akes c!ass on e ^ her s j dCt no spec ificallv 
the rest is divided between the no reference at all (among other p0 // r: - Cfl / struggle at all, and perhaps 
Hellenistic kingdoms and Roman interesting omissions) to Melos, Unlc consciousness of struggle of 
Imperialism, with a bloated prel Hesiod’s Table of the Hawk and the any kind” . Some Marxists, as Ste Croix 

liminani avmirniic nn »nFi\nar KAn+V . 1 Ml ftllfm CTIll A At* that InCTinSltinO if 'u « ... _ -I-.— 


Athens: in the ordinary way he is only 
ion eager to find excuses for any 
manifestation of Athenian imperial 
hubris.) 

In any case the status of slave 
remains, for a Marxist, full of 
inconsistencies. They frequently 
turned up In managerial roles, as 
bankers or businessmen (even, as 
Ernst Badian has pointed oui . them- 
selves own i ng si a ves ) . in which 
capacity they functioned as large-scale 
producers and consumers rather than 
as sources of exploitation. Ste Croix is, 
understandably, shy of servile success- 
stories: he does not enlarge on the 
Athenian miliinna ire -banker Pasion, 
and he regards Trimalchio us a mere 
grotesque fiction. What seems clear is 
that in Greece no less than Rome a 
slave's degree or freedom, and indeed 
his relation (o the means of production, 
could vnry very considerably. The Old 
Oligarch complained that in Athens jt 
wns impossible, nn the street, to tell n 
slave from h free mini, and this fact is of 
more than merely social importance. 
At the other end of the scale Ste Croix, 
surprisingly, challenges the notion that 
slavery was u factor holding up 
technological development. Such a 
dedicated gadfly of institutionalized 
Christianity cun hardly have failed lu 


5 ’ even little consciousness of struggle of 

.... ,,r . ...... . .. . , . ft any kind". Some Marxists, as Ste Croix 

bmmaiy excursus on “proper Marx- Nightingale, or that rnscinating it wc p knows, insist on class- 

ist definitions (not always Marx’s unsavoury right-wing intellectual ultra, consciousness and active political 

of class and the class struggle Critias, might be thought, to say the conflict as essential ingredients in any 

and cognatematters, plus a drawn-out least, something more than definition (a view witn which I have 
coda describing the fall of the Roman idiosyncratically lopsided. 


tendentious to a degree: it gets its i t || US proving, in nil unexpected wav. 
effect, not only by treating a minority Aristotle's argument nhout total 
as a monopoly, hut by curefu ly fudging automat i on as u, e only viable 
a crucial time-sequence. The expun- a [[ ernadve j 0 slavery), 
sion of slavery at the expense of , 

tree labour was nn undoubted fact What Ste Croix prefers to stress is 
(Solon's reforms being the original “exploitation ns the hallmark of class' . 
factor that set the long-term.process in “exploitation" being - :i point not lost 


empire In terms of class-exploitation. 


n 


possible Ideological 


definition (a view with which I have 
some sympathy). But to do this, he 
argues, “makes nonsense not merely of 


tree labour was nn undoubted fact What Ste Croix prefers to stress is 
(Solon's reforms being the original "exploitation ns the hallmark of class' . 
factor that set the long-term.process in “exploitation" being - :i point not lost 
morion), but its full impact was not fell on ste Croix's Weberian bugbear Sir 
until the Periclean age was over, und Moses Finley - a usefully vague, and 
that age's achievement fixed for all hence elastic, conceptuul holdall, 
time. (For once, dogma has left Ste While Marx's concept of the class 
Croix, hy implication, to criticize struggle was (as Ste Croix admits in his 


jypropuate liturgical colour (“red for seein mere perverse eccentricity, we greater part ot Mnrx s wont - a 
Int Feasidays of the Apostles and the need t0 take a very careful look, in the consideration which, . as . Knox 
Martyn, who shed their blood for the first 1 instance, . at ' Ste ■ Croix's demurely observed; “Will have more 
rath out of love for the Redeemer"), definitions, and application, of those force in some quarters than in others”.- 
aaoadorned with a symbolic icon. Van elusive concents "class" and “class .... , , 

Gogh's 'The Potato Enters", struggle”. Normally he is not at all shy “ ^ Anyone 

reproduced in the authentic sickly- about second-cuessina. or improving, severe . limitations on anyone 
green tones of want and despair. eJt h er accepted Marxist or. P indee§, 

, Several of these features are traditional Christian tenets: In both . , . . correcdv dismiss as 
instantly disturbing. At the risk of cases he displays nn arrogant “ nd JJ5JL | w »«emDts and 
being relegated by Ste Croix to that confidence - Inced with the wiveats of or n favoured Stalin^ such as 

ttooge-chorus of bourgeois colleagues mock-humillly - that his version of the q ’ lo posit a powerful 

who (by his account) reacted to each Founder’s creed comes closer to the jgjrgeilw omsom ro u a powenm 
wtwssive phase of his work, circulated i/Mruth than the institutionalized and |he 

In draft, with shock, obtuseness and corrupt public dogma which ousted It. o]d nobilitv and the demos (Ste 
predictable capitalist clichd. I think it is (I suspect that few things would annoy c r oix"s notmn of Solon and' Plato 
S"““to ourselves why. The him more. han being accused of an,, Cretas nohon ol SO on^au^ naio 


Martyrs, who shed their blood for the 


greater part of Marx's work" - a 
consideration wjiich, . as . Knox, 
demurely observed; "Will have more 
force in some quarters than in others”.- 


It also (perhaps more seriously) puts 
vere limitations on anyone 


Hers Hat of merchant-princes, a 
Kaufmannsarisiokratie between the 
old nobility and the demos. (Ste 
Croix’s notion of Sqlon and Plato 


Important to ask ourselves why. The him more than being accused of anti- payforheitourism 

Van Gogh frontispiece is a good Christianity: his own-version of Christ K f lh 0 E 

rsns!i».^q!“ s— SSoSj%^4 ■*> « - 


tne sort, and Ste Groix s Russian, nasi uunurn two to tanale: and the kind of 

^relation between the ancient and Marxist sources: I suspect an rnipliot .. . . which^evidence exists in 

modem, worlds remains, at best, judgment here on his part. On the archa ! c Greece has proved singularly 

disingenuous: Patino . nntalnpc and «•!•»» UenH nani«rwlv hp hnmnftrshis • - - . . P . . 


rywwe-.pnctt, they did some past belief by a aeterminauon ro , . _ L j rttott observes, there was 

exploitation of their own), reconcile it with the opening sentence llft separate sector D f 

to northern Dutch labourers, of The Communist Manifesto . ^Hedging econom ; c aptivitv m which meii could 
fctnuonai victims of the Industrial carefully (for reasons that will emerge f . another as employers and 
to[utio n . have littlein common with below) he writes atone point: “A class 

^peasant of.the Hellenistic chora , (a particular class) is a group of pereons SeT ai a clas? butwmbered 
' !S? S the t/iej or zeugites in' a conupuruty identified- ; by thdir , y , not-Onlv those landed-aitadorau , 

Sttr&‘S c obv * ous ^ uestion w.wliy position ^ t ^ b !^ h 2 le . ^ 8te ^. Q ^ w r c I d • %o wSSld ^qSnfy^b'MbWwrm^fllH'. 
“^Qioixdid not Utilize a genuine icon producation. - de f. n “ ^ -aj JJSopriSra qf labou ' ' 

; S&ii ,n % Ult V ; His answer would according to their relationship s J£,i u g that it produced), but also, at 

: ,^btlessbe: because no suitable icon (primarily in termsofthe dewceof we| , on p [n the-Afth century 6c. 

iSf ?! operative word here is ownershi p or control) to the rantalions possibly longer, the slave 

'RoSt? -f ct J sil ! ce he includes the of production (that is to say, the mjans popu | (| ^ < .qY i d r c href aim moreover. 

■ hts survey, Ste Croix and labour of production) and to other P?P not> aS u n tott says, "to improve 

'fcmd? n «fc ln de e d, unique -work to classes, - ■ -. ; - the conditions for selling their labour 

■"“"* ui the great agricultural mosaic^ ^ tf mit then ■ . >k., w«h af laVimir 
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Ayla, the unforgettable heroine of the bes Welling The Clan of 
the Cave Bear, leaves her adoptive family of the Neanderthal 
Clan and sets out alone on her travels through prehistoric 
Europe. Trade paperback £4.96 ■ Hardback £8,95 
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Fallowing the resounding success of The Winter Touch, Give 
y glaton returns to Charles Winterh SIS fdd in lfli62 with.. 


rr ri? nri \ mA 


Nor ah Lofts 


business end professional world of a spoall country: 
town.' ■ ' \ ‘ ' !*i 


coiiroi- UUL1U1C, UI. 

is that not only are these 


Conventional, if nervous. But then faut lo a yo|d that kind 6f labour 
te CrOix later produces a second, and alldgether’*. so that vrt are faced with 
* ‘ ‘ — lox of a state vnich.'jftr from 

towards . (he subjectioji of Its 
social -expression or !tnc ^ i® 0 . 1 ;. J& > prodpeihg cl^sS, instead :used 
. ^ ^ “class rtnggl^.is ■ feinocralzatioo as p, weapon for 


Philip McCUtchan 


cleniii/ ,¥Ulve P their work, Better, 
nBLt irrelevant Icon that 
a correct emotional effect. 
Wnd justifies the means. . .. . 

ISf 1 ® 

■ ■: Wbreedat fir^t hand, tnsild. No 


classes-. .. . involving 1 
exploitation, or resistarff , ^ . ‘>- 
Class, ■ he ■ concedes,- is riot . the only . 
category needed > for^M(6ljte^:of 
Greek or Roman society, but' it 
remains "the fundamental bqt, which 
. Thrall , V- and js the 

most Cimportapt^ p H® ! 

understand jhat there h?ed>s. ^p 
necessary ■‘jpontteef jpfl i bert^tav. thf 




. . Where, then , was f h? class struggled 
Small wonder that Urt-and Thomson 
chose to retrojecr a gfoup of .hard- 
taced prato-induStfifilUts into this pjre- 
industrial situation ^ the oqly wdy (as 
- they saw! it)- in ’I frhrch orthodox 
Marxism ^uld -exttapolatei a dasi 
conflict s,-.3Kiri- ■■ such , recalcitrant 


F':l i ’ 


ekijtehcc of a: .wpactr foe: awkward facts. 
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more candid moments) largely defined 
by, and thus limited to, modern 
industrial society, exploitation, of one 
kind or another, has been going on" 
since (he dawn of history , and can, with 
a little Ingenuity, be adapted to almost 
any theoretical model. The trouble 
remains that the Greek, and in 
particular the Athenian, polis was so 
intractably different from all Other- 
Near East systems, even from the 
earlier Minoan or Mycenaean palace 
economies, all of which operated along 
iinesfar more congenial to any Marxist 
exploits lion-spotter. Here, as Ellen 
and Neal Wood have stressed in their 
Class Ideology and Ancient Political p 
Theory ( 1978), the state imcssentially fii 
"a means of organising and extracting 
m large! 


’ (. ' • labour from largely dependent 

labouring populations, a means of 
' / maintaining a fundamental division 

: 1 : \ between producers and appropriators, 

• an instrument for the exploitation of 

f the. former by the latter”. Similar 

• 1 l l conditions were to recur in the great 

, ! Successor Kingdoms of the Hellenistic 

»■ I. ! Age; the pattern of administrative 

4 : exploitation was taken over and 

. ; . developed still further by Rome. 

i i . It should by now be tolerably clear 

,!* , • why Ste Croix devotes the hulk of his 

• ‘ - book to these later periods, analysing 

• , ' j ; with skill and {it seems to me) a certain 

; nngry ideological relish, just how the 

j 1 Greek propertied classes combined 

‘ . - ' with their Macedonian and Roman 
overlords to stamp out the last sparks 
of true Greek democracy - a fortunate 
participation, from the dogmatist's 
viewpoint, since it enables Ste Croix to 
treat as c/nxs-cxp I citation what might 
otherwise appear ns simple colomal 
imperialism exercised over a subject 
race, rather akin to the Spartan 
exploitation of Messenia. 

The road of the trite party-liner 
through ancient Greek civilization is 
beset with innumerable pitfalls. To his 
credit, Ste Croix tries to come to terms 
with most -of them, though in the 
process he increases his own vulner- 
ability. Honesty will keep breaking 
through the dogma, and the ideo- 
P&ical .restrictions he forces 
himself to accept give him the air of a 
tighter with one hand strapped behind 
his back, while the other jabs - away 
heroically at all comers. .Take the' 
relation of the individual to the means 
of production as a decisive factor in 
defining his class. Ste Croix has to- 
describe this, despite its antecedents, 
as “a rather too narrow conception”: 
about twenty pages InteT we see why, 
when he admits that it would involve 
our treating the slaves of the Greek 
world, "absurdly, as belonging to the 
sairie class as free hired workers and 
even many poor free artisans and 
landless peasants".. His pld bottles, 
even when refurbished, cannot always 
Contain} he heady new wine he wants to 
pfitin them. ' , : ; 

j who has no 

detectable ideological preconceptions , 
md a healthily pragmatic attitude to 
■ evidence, stands at a great advantage: 
the reader who wants to supplement 
Croix s brief and in many ways 
unsatisfactory account of the archaic 
and classical periods could not ask; bn 
the whole, far a more sensible or less 
tendentious survey, Llntott has his 
□u rks (eg, a . Convictibn that the ■ 
Solohiait crisis arose from . "debt 
dcficit ” rather than a 
general dependence of the poor bn the 
rich); but he is alert to the crucial 
tensions between old tribal and new 
dvic thinking thnl furnished the 
classical Mlb with its dialectic.- and 
realizes that“from about 500 onwards 


makes it hard, at times, to understand 
what was really going on. Here, again, 
Lintott is far clearer. Even Ste Croix 
has to admit that, for a while at least, 
political vigilance by the demos held up 
the inexorable march of economic 
necessity (though he then tries to have 
it both ways by asserting that Marx was 
no economic determinist). Para- 
doxically. he makes less than he 
might of the Solonian confrontation, 
rightly described by Lintott as "the 
earliest evidence of class conflict 
between citizens in Greek history”. 
Dut then the main result of Solon's 
reforms was to give free agricultural 
-iroducers (who constituted, then, the 
mlk of Attica’s population) extra 
iroteefion and clout against their 


it would not. as Lintott says, “shed 
tears over losing Athenian over- 
lordship”. Why should it? Autarky, as 
an ideal, was not the monopoly of the 
major powers. 

Of course Athens had its oligarchs, 
its dlitists. its snobbery ana class 
prejudices (of a peculiarly virulent and 
pervasive kind, as careful study of 
Aristophanes, Plato and Aristotle 
makes clear). But two points are worth 
noting in this connection. First, 
Athenian reformers showed a skill 


free”, I do not feel competent to 
discuss.) The thesis he presents is as 
convincing as it is depressing, being 
argued with meticulous scholarship 
and a stunning mass of apt, and often 
unfamiliar, illustrative material. The 
seeds of this corruption had been sown 
early, by an intellectual minority 
influential out of ail proportion to its 
size. Whereas in Pericles’ day the 
aprapmones (do-nothings) and idiotai 
(individualists) had earned nothing but 
public contempt, from Euripides 
onwards, as the hold of the polis on its 
members loosened, self-interest and 


amounting to genius for producing 

MfjWw/ ewiitananism in the citizen solipsism took increasing toll of 

t ) 1c o d democratic loyalties. The citizen now 


fbrmer oppressors. At °least from 
Cleisthenes' time all adult free males. 


■. : 


structure virtually intact: you gave the 
garlic-breathing rabble the vote, but 
you did not invite it home to dinner, 
much less introduce it to your 


preferred to cultivate, not merely his 
garden, but also his soul and his capital 
reserves. Political impotence bred a 
taste for money-making and social 



Macedon. Ste Cmi* . 

"closer to Marx than 

thinker 1 know”, which n nlrS 1 

that close. He was liltleroSf^ 

the forces of production, JHS* 
slaves as producers; thou^ hl*? 
inequality of property af a ^ 
stasis, he thought leelslatiniw ?** 
such conditions feftdiS 

tliepnme^pulseto revoliS 

a democracy as, in LinionW 
the insolence of demaa? 
harassing the nobility". jR,® 

distinction between acqSR 
production for use and wpfQfrL? 

'SihX!? ar ? ume niinfavS! 

old-fashioned aristocratic amU 
role. It was Marx who changS?! 
the Woods remind us, tI'J 
conceptual weapon to 
capitalism and to provide iS 
theoretical basis for the ideatrfiJr 
expfaitatlve society. Nothing,^ 

fde d olS™ P,!rSSledr0ixi “>"*«» 


is is a great pity, since hiking. 
| of what still remains, inioMn 

n ciinArk s.J A TT' 


landless or not, were citizens. This, as 
the Woods stress, “gave the labouring 
class a Freedom ana power that it had 
never possessed before and in many 
respects has never regained since. 
Democratic dlit ism was the name of the 
game. Did you work for a living, and. if 
so, at an employer's beck and call (the 
ultimate degradation), or did you 
command the labour of others? Ample 
evidence shows that this last was the 
ideal, not of a privileged few, but of the 
entire citizen body, rich and poor alike. 

• i 1 1, follows that Athenian imperialism 
,9ame as nb accident: il was built into 
. post-Cleisthenic (and, a fortiori , post- ' 
Persian W are) Athens ' as an ' ultimate 
inevitability. Someone, somewhere, ' 
outside the . charmed circle had to foot 
,lhe bill for. Athenian autarky. Some 
animals were indeed to become more 


lughter. Foreign- ancestry, or a 
emal occupation (eg, Euripides* 
other supposedly selling vegetables 


dai 
meni 

mother supposedly selling vegetables 
in the market) were always good for a 
sneering laugh. As both Lintott and Ste 
Croix are well aware, a whole range of 
class-slanted terminology exists in 
Greek, semantic word-clusters cor- 
relating, on the one hand, the 
wealthy, noble, handsome, virtuous 


trivia. Thinkers from Plato onwards, 
showed increasing alienation from 
democracy as such. Authoritarian 


This is a 
much 

ways, a superb and - dare one »»7 
Stakhanovite achievement:. fa 
scholars could match Ste Croiritfe 
familiarity with sb wide a raws 
testimonia and modern scbolsria 
perhaps none could organize UdiS 
of material with such sure controla 
offer so many brilliant Inddid 
insights into vexed historical probfe 
Yet the great historian in Ste Crahx 
constantly being elbowed aside bjfc 
quibbling theologian. Sometimes ij£ 
regrettable effects on his hktojtf 
judgment. In particular, his cmhln 
seems to ran rampant ovtr lit 
iniquities of exploiters, whetherGnd 
or Roman. Thus he will, leaiiinw^ 
query the figures given for Mffirita' 
slaughter or Romans during his“ii£ 
of the long knives" in 88 sc, but ana 
unquestioningly the (no less 
numbers associated with L AtnSz 
Paullus’s mass killing of Epirotes, a 
Beiisarius's pogrom after the ffij 
Riot; while he is so anxious to beta 
the rhetorical horror-story about P. 
Vedius Poiiio ordering slaves (hron 
into his fish-pond to be devoured h 
ravenous lampreys, that he has hid 
to do his homework on lamprcna 
such, which though modest bfcod- 
suckers do not, alas, possess jaw Oi 
the other hand, he seems ready to 
excuse Athens' fifth-century irapra 
depredations by the deUgfcfe 
argument that Rome did tbe pw 
thfim on a far larger stale, «» 
reminds me of the Iioukbsb! 


-II 'll, ’ ,-n.v, TULUUU3 

and intelligent; on the other, the poor, 
stupid, ugly, worthless and criminal. 
The epithets in each cluster seem to 
have been virtually interchangeable, 
pie second point is the remarkable 
degree to which, despite such pre- 
judices, the Athenian demos prevailed 


government, explored with imag- 

rasas ssa g£»ss 

phenomenon. Demetrius of Phaleron enSc ’ mum ’ lt was on y 0 ^ 

showed Athenians, to their cost, what 
a philosopher-ruler could be like in 
action, v^ifle the Ptolemaic and 


equal than others. Just- as Sparta’s 
. Equals \homoloi ) were sustained by 
the serf-labour, of the Messenians and 
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■ , jivui auuui jyu onwaras 
.« wm war between ddes Which was\he 

■ i graalest stimhlui;, to fighting . inside. 

5 l ^ element: of city-state sfoiu 
that Ste Croix almost wholly- ignores. 
To stasis as such Lintott rightly assigns 
, a .central position in Greek politkak 
dnvblopmenl, . granting: (as : did 
Aristotle)- -the tensions' created by 
fundamental inequalities between rich 
and poor, • giving- due . r but not 
exclusive . - - .weight to j : aristocratic 
; factionalism, ana concluding, ■ edn- 
vlnclngly, , that .- genuine class 
amflicc was comparatively ' rare.; 
Nevertheless, he contrives to dig out 
some nice early instances- Ignored by 
Ste Croix (Croton, Cumae, Syracuse), 
complete with land-redistribution and 
cancellation of debts, things -which, as 


■Helots, so - as the Old Oligarch so 
clearly saw - the cities of the empire 
supported the Athenian aemos In the. 
state to which, by the lime of the 
Periclean ascendancy, it had become 
iic - nun ac custoiued. Democratization, by 

mwrtb ?™ ,ec !“e., fre < ; labonr. had mean!, 
c v? 5 inter alia, the increased acquisition of 
Blayes, by war or purchase - non-Greek 

oarbarot, henCe.foir game - source* 

of .manpower. Nevertheless, free 


jond pi 

degree to which, despite 'such 
judices, the Athenian demos prevailed 
against subversive efforts by the ultras , 
not only in the fifth century but well 
towards the end of the fourth. If the 
■propertied tlasses"had been united in 

ex Pl°it the citizen . . . -5 — W.H.WVIUUV 111 LHC 

body, they had their chance in 411 , and I ? l 8 hest degree", with an “arrogant 
again in 404. Both attempts failed “ ntem P t for all manual workers , in 

gnominiously and after a very short 

tjme, through Internal dissension and a 
strong, determined, democratic 


Seleucid dynasties revived absolute 
monarchy on a hitherto uniniagined 
scale. 

Plato, of course, offers a natural 
target for Ste Croix’s scorn (though 
others have been ready to see him as a 
proto-Marxist, and Books VIII and IX 
of The Republic as the source for 
Marx’s concept of the class struggle). 
Ste Croix scourges this aristocratic 
elitist as “anti-democratic in the 


is 

opposition. Though encroachment by « -• .■ v , ... u.. <von 

the propertied ’ began almost FPPP® 1 ® «mp). On the other, band, 
immediately thereafter - protection of ¥ arx eulogized Aristotle, in particular 

‘ Jhe Anstotle of the Politla, so Ste 

Croix must eulogize Jim.. tp.o, 
forgetting the awkward fact that the 
maestro dl coloro chesanno was at least 
as anti-banausic as Plato, and no less 

fflnfl nla • r»f ■ . . . . 


snort as one. of the most determined 
and dangerous enemies that freedom 
has ever had" (amusing to find Ste 


v — - protection or 

the wealthy was (as indeed it has been 
tor Soionj^ a cornerstone bf the 


Croix, however briefly, in Sir Karl 


. — r- nsiciiucicsi, nee 

producers continued to work their own 
■farms (a tough j[ob, as Is clear . from 
-Xenophon), and in the matter of 
• employment; resident alien and citizen 
atopd on an equal footing, j : 

: .J e i exploitation jn the 
Athenian democracy was carried out. 
,in effect, by the: demos as a whole, 
jrr^pectivo of class, at the expense of 
foreign siave-labour and the subject- : 
allies pf the Periclean thalassocracy. 
Ste Croljf, in a famous article (1950). 
argued, wrongly as I believe,' that the 
supposed resentment of the subject- 


restored democracy, and the" oath; 
• ?.* ed a w contenaqce debt- 

abolition or iatid-redlsfribution -there 
were still no really significant episodes 
of c ess conflict in Athens till , the 
Lam Ian _ War that followed 



Justifying aulhoritaiS; 
rate, in his case monarchy, with one 


one. 

When modern parallels' 
question, we hear aboul HIwmp 
and Dresden, but not a wow * 
Cambodia or the 0^8 
Professor Badian has paid SteM®| 
handsome compliment *** 
describing his "boiling rage it 1 ^ 

- inhumanity to man". But-for 
thing that really raises Ste 
blood-pressure is odium ihemfF” 
at a high theoretical leve , and I 
be far more inclined tobelievcb* 
real concern for man’s Inhua 1 ^. 
man if he were a little las 
picking examples of it. (I 
kindest way of desenbing Ws 
about organized Chns'dartly^. 

stituting “a P^S u (HSi„k 

without parallel fmy ii a |* a J i t , tl j 
world’s history” would be^ 
barefaced ideologica! 
magnum opus is a 
. piece,, .that .scholars wl.Jjg 
.to quany for decada. But itr« | 
■ a flawed masterpiece, 
insights and truly 

learning cramped, tqO 
thd ideological straltjack^ 
itsauthor wears likeaChur^fr 
. penltentaj hair shirt 



an 



Ste Cfoix's commitment! wherever 
possible, to explaining, . classical 
Greece, Athens above all, Tn torim of a 
landed dlite appropriating the labour 
and surplus of the exploited unfree 


a latter-day subject-ally fei ' about 
supposedly democratic imperialism). 
While a democratic state might not 
back Secession, from Athens if that 
Involved loss of demokratia never- 
theless if it felt it could - break 
pway and keep its political constitution 


Still his business ' is the class- 
struggle, and he must hunt that down 
where best he Can. By far his finest' 
achievement id this massive, and 
massively discursive, work is the grim 
analysis he offers, at length, or the 
reversion to authoritarian plutocracy 
that followed the collapse of city-stafe 

Kodian empire; through a “most 
liUense and ultimately dwtroSPw 

S°^h eMait , atlori of Ihe 

mais of the people, whether slareor 


A second edition of The Economy of 
v j. °°, man . Empire: 1 Quantitative 
hy , Richar a Duncan-Jones has 

SShrin be f? ; published (433pp. p apC ro H « --_ v . 

PrcBS - “5. paperback 0 521 29638 2). 

paS iflt0 threc Photon volume 

pans, wealth and its sources ’ , "Price World from Alexander tO 

and "Population and ^onauSt lt piS^ 42$£i 
divew tL* a ri cov ? rs - sucl1 Selection of and^tg^ji 

tomte amf sf a t^J h ^ rires of .wines, translation, with commcn<W > w 4 
vineTim^ii , V> e "et yield on Kic>«™ - instimilanL sOa?. 1 /,. 

? n TJr ipl,ed J , y C P ,umel <a’s^ figures” 

g ric “, l n rt* "ovS of 

8nd Apuleius.; Apart from 
correcting some minor errora 
author has in this new edition added an 
appendix on Roman weX and 
measures, and a section of suppleme"- 

j° es . W ^ 1C ^ fake account of 
work done ih the last few year? 


Archaic dnd Classic^ 
also recently been PP bUs M,-; ro 

^ d c? U £?S ,y € 


history,', institutions, 

economy oMhe Greek 
750 to ^ bc ^ " thaf is. Mraiik 
known and miwt 
‘ evolution of the_ 
ihtical community Wr 


,fhe aspects of dily 
. physical and psychort®^-.' v 
unparalleled 1 . . 'eitnef- . 

’since”.'. . -U hi-iA J 
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The permanence of partition 


Di w , Harkness 

J0HX BOWMAN 

Da Valero and the Ulster Question 
1)17-1 WJ 

uonn Oxford University Press: 

gdmPBS. £17.50. 

ni9 822681 Q 

is one of contemporan- Ireland’s 
Jlitunes that the real inhabitants of 
Sf£d do not^confo™ ,0 ,h= 


SXd nationality of traditional 
Scaaism. This is made more 
Sant by the knowledge that as 
gx « 1910, before a succession of 
« t Jiieth-century events substantiated 
ifta ooinl. a future Vice-President of 
Keio (Fr Michael O'Flanagan) 
^id see that though geography has 
-wiked hard to make one nation out 
of Ireland; history has worked against 
ji The island of Ireland and the 
Btoonal unit of Ireland simply do not 
co-indde. In the last analysis the test of 
nationality is Ihe will of the people. 

Even de Valera, the central 
character of John Bowman's excellent 
book, could occasionally glimpse the 
limb. In 1921 he was able to assure 
fail EJreann that Ulster Unionists 
were "as devotedly attached to the Em- 

e " as Irish Nationalists “were to 
pendence" and that the former 
would “fight for one as much as they 
wuWdoforthe other"; and in 1939 he 
could recognize that Unionists were 
fearful 01 absorption in “a 
temperamentally different.state”. But 
bDi Bowman so convincingly shows, 
tech flashes of insight were rare, and 
throughout his long political career. 


Eamon de Valera, the “chief 
Republican” as Unionists saw him. was 
peculiarly blind to the strength of 
unionist separatism. Vainly he sought 
to achieve a polity out of tune with 
their existence. His goal was “a free, 
self-contained, united Gaelic Ireland", 
as the 1934 Fianna Fail convention put 
it, or “an Irish-speaking, autarkical, 
neutral, independent, united Ireland", 
in Bowman's own words. It was to be 
Catholic in ethos too, and one must 
wonder what attraction it could have 
offered to a million Protestant Briti«^ 
Unionists in Ulster. 

If de Valera's aim was clear, his 
methods varied. Force, contemplated 
early, was soon abandoned as 
" impractical, even counter-productive; 
federation was offered; economic 
coercion tried; the attraction of 
twenty-six county perfection 
contemplated. The higher Catholic 
birth-rate in the north and the 
conversion of Unionists to nationalism 
were looked to, and even a population 
swap was mooted. The Ulster Unionist 
was deemed both “Irish" and “not 
Irish" as policy varied; and world 
opinion and Westminster politicians in 
turn were vainly urged to rectify the 
imagined injustice. 

Meanwhile there were twenty-six 
counties to be governed, with 
republican extremists to be 
outflanked. Here de Valera found the 
Green card of “nationality" the ace of 
trumps. But the more successfully he 
developed his independent, Gaelic, 
republican and Catholic territory, the 
more effective he made the Orange 
card in the excluded north. As his Irish 
Times obituary was to conclude in 
' 1976: "Almost everything he did . every 


measure he enacted in the Republic 
. . . consolidated (he Republic as a 
separate state and consolidated 
Partition." 

Dr Bowman shows just how difficult 
it was to pursue the all-island, one- 
nation myth while at the same time 
shaping what was a nearer 
approximation to the Irish nation in a 
smaller territory. He demonstrates 
that extreme statements were needed 
to contain more impatient republicans, 
but that in practice de Valera was more 
moderate, more pacific, more 
pragmatic and more humane than his 
own legend allows; that his refusal to 
contemplate force, his recognition of 
the right! first of some Unionists, then 
of the six counties, to devolved 
government (from Dublin), his refusal 
to allow Fianna Fail to organize in 
Northern Ireland or elected northern 
nationalists to sit in Dail Eireann 
required courage and caused trouble in 
his own ranks. Thanks to Bowman this 
side of de Valera will bc recognized as 
well as the republican "heresies" and 
undoubted inconsistencies of his long 
career. 

The contradiction of "cherishing all 
the people equally" while at the same 
time raising to dominance the ethos of 
the Catholic majority was to be 
exposed fully in the 1937 Eire 
constitution, wildly inappropriate for 
the thirty-two counties of its 
aspiration . Conflicting purposes 
surface elsewhere in such examples as 
the inability to lift self-imposed trade 
barriers in 1938. the refusal of a 
powerful unity offer in J940 (which 
Bowman elucidates as never before) 
and in the silences and the 
commitments on church-state relations 
before and after the election of 1951. 


After World War Two. de Valera - 
badgered a bothered world with his 
grievances only to discover that the 
European powers, for example , 
"believed (hat our problems were very 
small indeed ". These problems remain 
relatively so tuday. however much 
local perspective is distorted and no 
matter how deadly serious they may be 
on the north's "narrow ground". That 
they exist nt all is in pari because de 
Valera failed to define openly the 
nationality that he rightly identified as 
the key to independent Ireland's 
politics. Bowman dues not make the 
same mistake. Like D. G. Boyce in his 
recent studv Nationalism in Ireland, he 
draws widely on (lie learned literature . 
historical, geographical, sociological, 
to confirm Fr Flanagan's observation 
thnt nationality must rest on a shared 
will to stand together. Irish 
nationalism. Bowman notes, was 
preoccupied with a belief in 
“geographical predestination"; it did 
“tittle to develop u political culture 
capable of uniting the population of the 
entire island". De Vnlerti's vision, he 
implies, was so narrow ns virtually to 
exclude the bulk of Ulster. 

Not that de Valera lacked advice. In 
1922 Erskine Childers urged him "to 
get to know, understand and tolerate" 
the point of view of the northern 
majority "by co-operation in every way 
possible"; but at the end of his life de 
Valera confessed that "he had been so 
absorbed in huilding up the South after 
Independence that he had failed to 
follow this advice' 1 . So it is that a 
million northerners continue to 
express a common purpose not to 
identify with the Irish republic. Why 
should they? 


• Bowman's scholarly research, lurid 
style and thoughtful arrangement leave 
little room for misunderstanding the 
real issues or failing to identify the 
priorities, the achievements, the 
confusions and the failures of modern 
Ireland's leading statesman. De Valera 
emerges the more credible from such a 
"wnrts-and-aU" analysis, and if his self- 
deception and myopia were not 
confined to the north il is now clear 
that they were most pronounced in this 
quarter. But will the message be 
learned by those still prepared to kill 
and to die in the pursuit of the same 
outdated nationalism, confused by the 
some anachronistic rhetoric? Their 
goal, whether they know it or not, still 
requires the British northerner to give 
up his Britishness if he is to keep his 
home; or else to quit the island. 
(Repatriation? A cause, if ever there 
was one. for the Member for South 
Down!) 

The Unionist still asks why should he 
do cither. Cannot Irish nationalism, 
now more than ever exposed to its 
limitations, more easily accept 
definition in terms of human not 
physical geography? Justice, of course, 
requires a re-drawn border. This 
implies the recognition by Dublin and 
London of the permanence of partition 
and of their respective responsibilities 
to concentrate on the building of their 
own polities in these islands. These are 
painful truths. Maybe wider changes - 
the embrace of international structures, 
and the further recognition that to- 
day's major problems are no longer 
amenable to solutions proffered by 
mere nation states - will nelp to make 
them acceptable. So ioo will Dr 
Bowman's rigorous analysis. 


The Anglophobe alliance 


R. B, McDowell 

Marianne Elliott 

Partners hi RevoluUon:The United 
Irishmen and France 

^Jpp. Yale University Press, £15. 
030002770 2 


Marianne Elliott, 


the vast' 


documentary collection built up by the 
French bureaucracy, which throughout 
the tumultuous revolutionary epoch 
preserved Its respect for dossiers;; 
memoranda and correspondence, has 
studied In close and fascinating detail 
relations between the Irish radicals and 
the French government. Her account is 
largely a study in historical futility, and 
■since failure is an important element in 
history, it certainly merits attention. 
Irish revolutionaries and French 
officials had a common end- the defeat 
of Great Britain - but when they 
endeavoured to co-operate they 
continuously ran Into difficulties. 
Under the Directory, the drive, ardent 
enthusiasm and bold Improvisation 
which characterized the heroic days of 
the revolution, still persisted. But 


Irish Jacobites and Irish Jacobins in history, il certainly merits attention, 
swwsave centuries looked to France hish revolutionaries and French 
w support. They received encourage- officials hod a common end- the defeat 
RfciU and military assistance; assis- of Great Britain - but when they 
tow which was too little and arrived, endeavoured to co-operate they 
tooiste, At the close of the eighteenth continuously ran into difficulties, 
wlury the Irish radical, the United Under the Director, the drive, ardent 
Irehme n. felt they had particularly enthusiasm and bold Improvizaiion 
•htag claims on France. By what which characterized the heroic days of 
s *® n *d a fortunate chronological' fa® revolution, still persisted. But 
wtoddence, shortly after the fall 01 the there was also Intense departmental 
Batille, the United Irishmen, ardent. Jealousy, inter-service conflict and 
Biddle-class, liberal idealists, devoted considerable ignorance both of Irish 
"jiberty and equality, started a great conditions and of the problems 
riaiprign for radical reform, founding associated with naval warfare It is 
“fafaon dubs, producing a scarcely necessary to add that Ireland 
ttndderable amount nf well-written had to be fitted into a continental 


and courageous but as time went on he 
became more and more committed to 
his career as a French army officer (as a 
young man he had dreamed of a 
commission in -the - British army}." 
Lewins, trained as an attorney, was 
stiff and pedantic, and ultimately • 
became a French educational 
administrator; T. A. Emmet, an able 
lawyer, soon after his arrival in France 
developed an intense dislike of 
Bonapartism; Napper Tany, a 
successful municipal politician with a 
flair for self-advertisement, tended to 


render anything he was connected with 
ridiculous by his rodomontades. The 
most conspicuous of the exiles was 
Arthur O’Connor, who combined the 


^Jfaon clubs, producing a 
Wiaderable amount of well-written 


S da, mobilizing popular, strategy, French attention being 

nd ultimately transforming a continually ■ distracted Join the 
if political debating societies Channel and the Atlanhc to the 
Mo a large military force, armed with Eastern frontier and the Medi- 
^•fast. pikes, and theoretically temmean. 


«^«flst. pikes, and theoretically 
JPOSed of units well organized on a 
™ntonal basis; 


Eastern frontier and the Medi- 
terranean. 

It was perhaps unfortunate for Irish 
radicals that they won an early success 


drt.iLi , 1 wreat amain an 

Ablation to weaken or dest 
. Empire. Since Irish radl 


evading the blockade, go 

Snaw^BriHsh toSon a iSonz AtlantIC il seeme ? f 01 

ifnegntive fofee tSSSSS H the British navy might 


^egatwe force united radical Ireland 

^rt t To7ember n l792 An ^ ^tfon^ 

Cation offered Mrisfan^ to ^5 ac ^ e 8 Iw^,, 8 ^ thenceforth a 
nations stniooii™ it. ? S81 r 8nce to 8U sour sense of failure clung to the 
soon' ta » hl bl thSt ' ar !r 0ff £ r project, of a thrust toward i Ireland:, 
Uadln? radlca i 5? However, there, remained a few well- 

® 8 with^ &u Iri8h T en * I £. ade SacS advocates ia French official 


scale expedition aimed at Ireland. At 
the close of 1796, the Brest fleet, 
evading the blockade, got out into the 
Atlantic and it seemed for a moment as 
If the British navy might have lost the 
war in a fortnight. But though the 


self-confidence of a landed gentleman 
who claimed descent from a great 
Gaelic family with the arrogance of a 
self-conscious left-wing Intellectual. 
O’Connor’s belief that he was. the 
obvious leader of the Irishmen -in 
France accentuated the dissensions 
which inevitably broke out among the 
exiled United Irishmen. Granted 
military rank, he was probably the only 
Napoleonic General who never saw 
action and he spent his latter years In 
writing what he believed would prove a 
seminal work on social development. 
Published in 1848, a good year for 
political sneculation, it fell flat. Dr, 


Nuisance ' 

Florence O’Doiioghue 


Horace Plunkett 
Ireland tactile New Century- , - * 
340pp. BJackrock: Irish Academic 
Preg. £7.50. 


Elliott also traces the careers of the 
many less distinguished exiles who 
struggled to keep alive on small French 
government allowances, by obtaining 
military comm issipn s of , by nodfog jo 

Dr Elliott makes dear that in dealing 
with FTance the United Irishmen had 
to cope with two problems. To begin 
with, they had to convince the French 
government that their movement was 
nationwide, strongand well organized. 
She allocntes considerable space to the 
growth of militant radicalism, drawing 
on the vost amount of material to be 
found in government archives in 
Dublin and London, composed largely 
of communications from informants. 
But while this material indicates great 
activity, recruiting, fund-raising, 
planning and talk, the total effect is 
somewhat phantasmagorical. , It b 
impossible for the modem historian to 
distinguish between vague adherence 
and complete commitment and the 
French 'were continuously trying to 
gauge the military value of what was 


dictatorial and hard to get rid of. It was 
important therefore that the Irish 
nationalists should achieve a ^ 

considerable degree of success in the --JUm 
-field by their- owjt efforts, so tha t there. < . *1 

would be 2 no 1 > dinger: of . France ■ • •• f ; Jffrp. • 
becoming the predominant partner ih r . '- ■' 

tiiis alliance. But it could also be ,v i 

argued that to. launch an insurrection , ' v-r. >; 

without (he prospect of speedy aid . j 
from France would be highly reckless. m .1 il .■ 

Timing was to bedevil pfenning; p ; 

Dr Elliott emphasizes- that the '• ; • 

United Irishmen have been a source bf ; 

continuing inspiration to later. Irish. L 

Nationalist movements - not least ! . ! 

because they failed. “The myth of -,i-; 

noble failure" exercised considerable i; 

Influence in Ireland as in- Scotland, . . V 
where William Wallace and Mpijlfose 
are revered; and of course in classical ■ . 
antiquity. After all, historical failures 
enn never be seen as cofrtipted by 


undoubtedlya large, popular protest 
movement. The other problem was an 
awkward conflict of interest between 
the Irish radicals and the French, The 
former were well aware that the French 
as liberators might prove exacting. 


power. But the unfortunate thing 
about a moral victory is that its fruits', if 
any, are often reaped bV a generation 
with a very different outlook, This was 
-certainly to be ‘ .the , fate of the 
eighteenth-century Irish radicals-. Men 
ofthe Enlightenment, they were later 
(0 be regarded as the founding fathers 
of p romantic , pa tionallsrri deeply 
rooted in Irish Catholicism* ■ . 
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. improve the living and working 
standards of the farmers, and when the 
Irish Department "of Agriculture aiid 
Technical instruction was created in 
.1899 he was appointed its first head, 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was 
echoing Plunkett in his use of .the 
■Slogan, "Better . . Tanning, . bOtfor 


IrishlX th - e ,F n te ^ of ' Ireland was intermittently. 

irS considered. But in the critical summer 

A keep distance alive , in 


Horace CiiTZon Plunkett (1954-1932), 
ton of the Irish peer Lord Dunsany, 
was driven by lung Trouble to tiie 
Rocky Mountains in Wyoming, where 
he was atandier for ten years until his 
return to .Irtfadd 1 fa 1889, His great 


business, better Uying H ; Plunkett was 
chairman of the-lrfith. Convention set 
Up 'by Lloyd George, ih 1917 in': an 
attempt to bring Unionists :aiid 
Nationalists . together to wive tijfe 
Home Rule problem. He became- a 
.Free State Senator and, like, ritbpr 


return w uf fr — - • , .■ • : : 

work, as .a bfoniter of agricufiural '. -JMoirfj 
cooperation, fnen- started. For, many pubUshed in 190 
yeart he wfis a moderate Unionist MP hlstonaqW,. E.l 


members of the nevV Irish legislature, 
had. hii home burnt down by. the IRA 

du^g.|Ke 1930s, ' v j 1 . • ■ • 

- Ireland in the New -Century wis fo^t 
tbUshed ip 1904 and dedicated to the 
storiaq W. E. H. Leckyi Whose laleak 


Plunkett) but it also attracted much 
. hostility - one Irish Nationalist paper 
called it a “prolonged libel On tne ltjsh 
, people”.* Plunkett, however,; had 
worked with and knew priests.and 
people/ apd 1 his prcface showS that he. 
was -aware Of. the' need to- choose 
between “preserving a discreet silence 
land speaking my follrnipd , ’ r It retftains 
- : an agreeable book, with fcprfiptehfa oh 
nationailsn) .that; bavO an enduring 
: validity arid much jnfortifatibfi 9b the 
hfatoryOf ^o-dpefation 

V- Trevor West; Who re 

College 


his Trinity 


has 1 contributed ■ Interesting 
'foreword analysing Plunkett’s part in - 
Irish history andtlje reception hfi book 
received; He is right in apeakirig of a 
! "remkrkable" . :book - ;by p ; “mrist 
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Rewarding usefully 


J. A. Guy 

Linda Levy Peck 

Northampton: Patronage and Policy 

at the Court of James I 

277pp. Allen and Unwin. £18.50. 

0 04 942177 8 

The reign of James I is under scrutiny 
again. For too long (his king has been 
the victim of literary pastiche,' 
deployed as a foil to the neeting glory 
of the overrated Elizabeth I. Ana 
within that traditional drama, Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, plays 
villain. Leader of a consistently 


own profit to consider,i too. For in-' Failing James's resolve, his privy 
stance, his starch patent yielded councillors had to balance the merits of 
£15,750 in six years" (mostly massive reform agoinst those of bartering away 
compensation tor its abolition). If royal prerogative in return for income. 
Northampton ever wanted to reform Salisbury and Northampton agreed 
the British starch industry, his motives that the Great Contract's demise 
were scarcely altruistic. _ formed a landmark: the recourse 

would be to the prerogative and fiscal 


Climbing ho pefully 


Catholic Spam, thwarted reform, and 
deliberately wrecked the Parliament of 
1614 - so Ine story goes. 

Linda Peck has re-examined the 
documents, and her task is to 
rehabilitate Northampton. She some- 
times overstates her case, but the 
overall picture is convincing., 
Northampton's career is also har-' 
nessed to provide an insider's view 
of Jacobean politics and methods 
(though no wider analysis of the Court 
is attempted, despite the book's tide), 
and this survey, too, is valuable. 

Northampton was not corrupt by 
contemporary standards, arid he did 


His role in Parliament was to sit on 
innumerable committees and monitor 
private bills on behalf of Salisbury and 
the Privy Council. He also served as a 
principal Crown spokesman and 
manager, addressing union with 
Scotland, merchant grievances and 
early stages of the Great Contract. 
Willing to consult and even conciliate, 
Northampton was eager to prepare 
sessions so that both members ana the 
Crown could secure their ends - the 
redress of grievances and supply. His 
efforts throughout were solid and 
responsible, though his rhetoric was 
obtuse. Above ail, he did not conspire 
to wreck the Addled Parliament. He 
disagreed with, and had already lost 
power to, Suffolk and Somerset. He 

jrj _ _ . a M ■■ .. 


Kevin Sharpe 

Nicholas Canny 

The Upstart Earl: A study of the 
social and mental world of Richard • 
Boyle, first Earl of Cork, 1566-1643 
211pj>. Cambridge University Press. 

0 521 24416 1 


essays, aspects of Boyle's wnrH * 
fullest and best of these dXi?* 

social ambitions and his family^ 

In the best chapter, we >u ,, 
all his success Bbyle cpitomiSi* 
'"adequacy felt L gg& 


formed a landmark: the recourse The Upstart Earl: A study of the ^ “JMp l felt by theEnaS 

" would be to the prerogative and fiscal a " d mental world o Richard- 1 fa*5 a . l,hand title in | re fi 

: was to sit on feudalism. (Ellesmere ordered his ®°yl e * first Earl of Cork, 1566-1643 in Ireland he tiWi 

• and monitor advisers to transcribe Edmund 211pp. Cambridge University Press. uf Q ,n S P as they foue/ri 

Salisbury and Dudley's notebooks in the wake of the £18:50. “““f, s °n a advancMoaS 

so served as a Addled Parliament.) But North- 0 521 24416 1 tSSSSl -fa Bo J" e ^came Ui 

kesman and ampton perceived that the Great Con- r lirH nf , P9 n V nued t0 punaefc 

union with tract had always been inadequate. Richard Bovie -Earl of Cork was Hip v3r ,p 11 P n, naiiN » 

ievances and adminisration were becoming insolu- SSs and 'mM of he S8?5 flnd 

sat Contract, ble. certainly by courtiers. TCdor sta- Ena fish Xntmers KSSnd S2 rw ^ l,h h skllful of 

rrsa risas h rss 

e ^sofilT and We do not warm to the rehabilitated ex P* oitation f of h «s office as deputy his jKSndinX 
rhetoric was North^K^^W “j ISSS-SSCliSS 


divorce. He even turned bis religion to 
advantage, for as a Catholic who 


to improve his rents Drought Boyle a 


.« , , , or-- - — •> — - ,,i me lAJiuny; neiiain 

"* ***«■». £ 


pedigree, kin and a patron among fo 
Old English in the colony; he h^ m 


contemporary standards, arid he did 
not advance Spanish interests to the 
prejudice of English ones. As an 
administrator he was conscientious, 
hard-working and constructive - hardly 
brilliant, but an essential prop of 
Salisbury's system, whatever personal 
differences existed between them. He 
backed Salisbury in the Privy Council 
and Star Chamber, and painstakingly 
attended to details of royal finance , the 
investigation of projects and the 
management of Parliament in England 
arid Ireland. He supported the Great 
Contract despite private doubts; he 
introduced Cranfield into government 
service. Yet we sholild riot get carried 
away: when he assumed command of 
the Privy Council on Salisbury’s death , 
Northampton exasperated James by 
his failure to provide swift, incisive 
advice on major policy Issues, a 
Weakness compounded by feeble 
attempts to shift the blame. 

Northampton stressed the need for 
service |n exchange for reward, even 
voicing merit as a touchstone of 
promotion. As Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, Lord Privy Seal and a Norfolk 
magnate, • he spun a .network - of 
patronage that emulated Tudor 
patterns. He saw that -the baronetage 
•had political as well as fiscal utility, if 
'.deployed" to. oement Court-Country 

• relations. But . how extensive yvas 
Northampton's patronage? Here Df 

• ?tek- >,* In difficulty, because her 
sources, .do npt permit ■ systematic 
analysis of. the Influence of privy 

' councillors over royal patronage, 
James Pa- bounty In England, as in 
Scotland, Was, increasingly nd mints- 
lered by intermediaries, i This tells 
agamst . a monarch incapable of 
handling the conflicting claims of 
suitors or courtiers. But until 
Northampton's function as broker is 
clarified, we cannot adequately 
evaluate his role as a courtier. Peck 
does. . however, establish that 
Northampton, who remained a private 
Vrifoollc, did not attempt to influence 
ecclesiastical appointments. .. 

. .the Jacobean' dilemma Was that 
While court patronage was the key to 
the control of admtnistrtlioh, it was 
also (he inexorable mdtor of corruption, 
.Northampton Wielded refotln as the 
means to. maintain stability, tackling 
corruption in the navy, the heralds' 
office and in the system ot purveyance. 
He probed the Irish revenues, 'and 
galvanized the Earl Marshal's court. 
.Ris goals wereienhanced efficiency, 
accountability. Improved services ana 
the curtailment pf unnecessary offices 
.and fees. He opposed projects 
oppressive to the subject, believing 
that, financial reform should balance 
the interests of Crown, subjects arid 


Hoskyns'S speech on June 3. in 1620 the Earldom of Cork. But fame 

Northampton had resisted calling authority or English 8 Catholics 8 P al ^ C e ? env 7, ar { d 

Parliament; he had repudiated the Compered to Northampton, Salisbury ,kl° his d u tra f t S rS i. °°tf e 

undertakers. But the Addled Parlia- was more innovative, Cranfield more 

ment collapsed because of discord systematic. Hard work alone could not tnlnSJS f 

between the Houses over impositions, bring success, especially when it failed 121 JJIJS. 5L Spcnt 

and because James dissolved it to snot thn nuitMiimme nf cozening Church and Crown. — 


and principal investment - of his sons eA 
iovle daughters in carefully arrant 
ehis marriages. 


U| -8°««n gains of a career spent 

and because James dissolved"" it to spot the’ consequences of the cozenin 8 Cmurch and Crown, 
failing immediate supply. Cockayne project - Thomas Nicholas Canny argues convincingly 

~ t . „ .. , . Cromwell, to whom Peck refers in her tiiat * n evaluating Boyle historians 

l«!IL a n l^ron-client-relation- closing pages, had consigned a similar have too uncritically followed the 
wer ®. n “ ,d 01 the Jacobean proposal to instant oblivion. - slanders of his enemies, most notably 

m .u was no , auton » t,c _ _ Sir Thomas Wentworth. Drawing on 

nhMtaSl. Northampton s , career vt Henry Howard, Earl of Boyle’s own papers, Canny seta outto 
illustrates this neatly, but it also Northampton, remains pompous, comprehend not to condemn his 
j k° x ' because It heavy-footed, dangerous anabaroque. subject, to understand, that is, how 

implicitly denies that an authoritative By contrast Linda Peck’s study is Boyle perceived his own position and 

View of TnmrV<J reion Will enrino from muHnil mic mkfU 1 — g «f , . * l .L _ vi 111 f r a a 


Sir Thomas Wentworth. Drawing on 


As a father Boyle was authontarin 
and patriarchal. He expected aj 
secured obedience and respect W! ft 
taking pains for the education odi 
sons he appeared to have treated to 
daughters as marketable commodha 
to be contracted at an early age folk 
most beneficial return. Yet forikt 


_ . _ , . ——'.‘■b ™ iiiuai uciiciiiiai iciuin. ici iuiuq 

Earl of Boyle sown papers, Canny seta outto study of the Earl of Cork’s papendoe 
pompous, comprehend not to condemn his not, as Canny makes clear, bearoutfe 
id baroque, subject, to understand, that is, how model of the early modern patriarch 


Itlon and 


. ‘ , .. C _ I , — V : * . . >VU >1 aiuuy m uujiw usi«i*cu U» UW11 UVAIIIUD till LI 

view of James sreignwiU spring from meticulous, subtle, informative and the role of the New English in Ireland. 
5L fa S" 0na Ji. p0 K l “ 1 0f thc wart 1 * c ,e BantIy proportioned. She has made Canny eschews straigTiforward bio- 
than from the king s own inabilities, a splendid historiographical debut. graphy to examine, in a series of 

Surveying complacently 


C. S. L. Davies 

Sir Thomas Smith 

De Republics Anglorum • • 
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model of the early modern paliimU 
family advanced recently. Bovie n 
remembered affectionately by bk 
children and clearly cared ror lliena 
individuals. (How could anyone ew 
believe that there was a period is 
history when, as a rule, parents did 
not?) Nor was his a nuclear fetnih; 
grandparents and, in his later life, fie 
older married children with tbek 
offspring lived witliin the Boyle 
household. Canny valuably questions 
over-simplified eeneralkalions abort 


„ »_ . nousenoia. c-anny vaiuaoiy qurauiw 

on*™ SS EnXd“ ydcny,h ' u5cof ' orlureln SSSifhlSS^ 


r •’‘■■j u | . • _ , , who game by proces, and waxc fatte »nu»iaw»ui» >■»»»»• — i- 

J«PP- Cambridge University Press. England, is Thl, U & ,he “P e " ce ofand trouble of other". ?" B°yks’» place in and ireapW 

0^521 24100 X not, as Mary Dewarhastens to point 

assM %-Mpwtt a S®SSESS 3 F 

thirteen. Regius ^Professor of Cl\d H , e J s J™ ln ar } 8 uuV 8 that the “consent” nam « aHiirip rn fS V PS nl !l! g 
Law at twenty-six. Vice-Chancellor p! °n^arnent is necessary for law, and S“’of foe SJ£^IWi fa iS2 
thirty, he left academic life for the ‘^.England is thereby distinguished ^ fa ? f 


service ■ of Protector Somerset, 

fope ESW ih - a K ea ^ trialwai 

1549: After several ^eara in^the for nofhi < because It was 'Wneri and sw.nge.ngly fined. • 
political i wilderness/ he was / eit ^ CJ . a ^P roov ® d of h^people, nor , Smlth . s *f° rk »uhcritfcalas!tmaybe, 
ambassador to France 1562-66 and ?/ a< ^ of t P adiam =nt ,f , Smith j* ff indispensable guide to the 
1571-72, and Secretary of State once JLiure lhnnJh «« r J ,a ^ entar >' L P r °- !?H k Ii g8 ° f the Tu ? or ^ s y stem > 
more from 1572 to I5?6. He wrote the kX '.K„.° 8 . h .c ? do H bt , muc h too a , sour ^ tor establishment 


t t J, f - WIUWI ooiuuav UC| 

is an indispensable guide to the. 
workings of the Tudor legal system, 
®P d a,so a source for establishment 
attitudes. Mary -Dewar produced an 
excellent life of Smith in 1964, Her new 
edition of (He De Reoybllca replaces 
Leonard Alston'sof 1906. Alston's was 


1603, Boyle's growing sense oi 
In Ireland, his adoption of elemcnfiti 
Irish culture, his desire that his sop 
learn Irish and his vision of the rutrif 
civilization and development of w 
colony point to the powg 
emergence of a hybrid 
socieW. But the suggestions art ■■ 
sufficiently pursued, nor arijr 
various essays co-ordipated adeaw^ 
to draw a map of Boyle's world w® 
own world-view. It is arti ficuf ^ 
exclude discussion of lu« .hgjj 


CXCIUUC UISCUM 1 UU ui i 

interests and the building of ms®® 3 
- the principal matter of hlsgpr 
and especially unfortunate gtwjijr 
Terence Ranger's earlier rp*w 


— ' vuiiiciiibu lUlwlMncii rOSI* l, i . — »i»v m»ir « . ' — — - iwuiat-ca ■ 1 'MIST 

hvmously published in [583. it ran t q u e st| o n ;begging aphorism ponard Alston's of 1906. Alston's was Amidst tantalizing . 

through several 'editions by 1640, and jfelft 1 ” 1 ? 15 emended ^sed on the posthumous printed pointers, some important 

was transtated Info Dutch in 1673 'and 1 ° uf there present, either in person Ve ??, n of } S8 ^- though he noted major, remain unanswered. 

Gefman in 1688. In modern times it has °I- b - y ,. gggg jglg 1 " and so, "the Rations in the two manuscripts then we are told, reveal 
been an Indispensable source for Li tfle ? arUar nentisfakent6 be ^row?- Four more complete manu- necessary adherence to 
anthologies of. Ellzabethaii life r ' everle mans consent". ' scripts were available to Dr Dewar,. Crown, his "weU-conceflleJJJ 

' Most of the book is taken un with « and she has worked from them to pathies lay with parUtmentanatJjP 

5?! h had <u firsthand ’ dcscriptipn of the worki^of the law- 225™** ll ? e probable text of ri tans ,, . But his “ laten ‘ n 
tiSS c tv L sonie ,i ? f Ihe murkier courts. Smith tiever attended an Inh of S ith s , own missing 1565 manuscript; parilamentarianisra do JOW 
EL/./ (l0 W illlcs ( he sluck fa y Court < though both as JP ami states. “? the 1583 Paring did little to in these pages. Do^Boy ej ffl 
Somerset, just a- httle too long during man he had considerable u P datc the matter of the text! onH involvement wilh Irish CUllhr^rw® 


'Umwi VifiuiT v 7 i 1 — . , wu p , ‘ wui as jr anq states- utu nine to 

!° ng duri ? g man . he had considerable experience 5 the ma t ter of the text, and 
ind /P. entfour months of the practicalities of the law $ mctimes muhlated Smith’s sense, 
BiS* T owcr) ’ expecting an disappointingly, he does not nfodmv L he restoration is welcome. Dr Dewar 

.... iewii less ontioal acumen which hft had shown In ‘V h . e Commonwealth bf 

— ni/uiiL DD ltica renliHpc Wni Bo tliA nienM.M. il_ n 1 nCflr V dphl pa im'ii* 


"rascal mullilude 
story, and Hie Dei \ 


for ambition. Yet Northampton failed 
as a : reformer. Despite having 
Cranfield and Sir Robert Cotton in his 
private “think-tank", he Jacked the 
vision and grip on events and 
probably the influence at Court - to 
confound vested interests. He had his 


desire for integration or resign 3^* j 
frustrated ambition? 

(somewhat loftily) depicted 
Spiritualized Machlayelhawsw i „ 
more than the justification ^ ^ 
interest? Perhaps these 
never clear in Boyle’s own 
very doubts and ; ambiguities . m 
been at the heart of.thjA^ 
experience. If so, lt.woujp nj : 
helpful had Canny brought 


inenffitraKi. j" . '8«iorca, wo one would ones* l r °mer in manuscriDt In . expenence. u so, 

cHsaStirton readjr i pr a &om his bric f description of the afh'nn apparer L ll y friendly co-operatiom rt is helpful had • Canny brought 

cSion into and^h/»SL JP d an to . be jake n when oneof tha parti«fo 2- Sf P JSP riat , e f hat the V both contributed together in a CbncIusiqD. ■ . • j 

after all, the author of itrea^reo/foe Common f n a?lfoB PP &- hat ^ i8 was . a EnriuSi 1 gen&n'^ thc ■ With Canhy as our 

wages ;of , a Roman fooMoldie?) SwSoklnHut main u rea ?°n why Silf • ■ ; up' th* rapitf asants; 

Fortunately he abandoned his initiil it foey eve“fod rt50, W . SSL£X S"?. 

no., however, umi, he h^ .aken . in w -. ISffiSrSSii Sft. 

to explore foem. 
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drops horribly in a pail." The essential 
vulgarity of another author, Harrv 
Crosby’s wife Caresse, is caught in the 
title of her memoirs: The Passionate 
Years. In "Notes on Class” Fussell 
singles out the words exquisite, 
despicable , and patina as “secret class 
indicators" or “culture words", the 
marks of the socially Rspiring; while 
elsewhere in the essay he divides 
society into “those who think 
prestigious a classy word and those who 
don’t ("classy", incidentally, a form 


-tvmIv review I am anxious about," don t ("classy . incidentally, a form 
c virainia Woolf, "is the one in ?f which Fussell later uses without 
COjiCnvj t b nn» ironv. could serve a similar funrlinnl. 


Literary Supplement : not irony, could serve a similar function), a wor 
i L ii be the most intelligent, but it [n a piece on Boswell, one of foe specif 
J! | be the most read and I can’t bear book s ‘Britons. Largely Ejxentnc Hunti 
^ to see me doomed in public", (the others are Edward VII, Baron censo: 
□ clll. who quotes this journal Corvo, Ivor Gurney, Rider Haggard, and il 
S in his immensely enjoyable new Somerset Maugham, and Evelyn sex, b 
Son of “essays and reviews and Waugh), Fussell calls his subject “the its pre 
laoaiflles" (some of which were in fact sole inventor of the peculiarly mater 
Eslhiiched in the TLS) is unlikely to contemporary exercise, 'the inter- 77reA 


Fuseli's faith und interest in the 
objects of his perception - including 
people, places, things, books or "lexis 3 
(“a thing is literature if it's worth 
reading more than a couple of times for 
illumination or pleasure ') - makes for 
the inclusion of awkward or 
inconvenient as well as pleasing 
details. Though Nabokov's Notes on 
Prosody is deemed a silly, pedantic, 
insignificant book, it is also shown to 
contain the occasional gem of metrical 
common sense, as in the reminder that 
"an iambic fool cannot be illustrated by 
a word unless that word is part of a 
specific iambic line". In “Smut- 


Kui Fussell. who quotes this journal £.orvo, Ivor Gurney, Rider Haggan 
S in his Immensely enjoyable new Somerset Maugham, and Ew y 
Son of “essays and reviews and Waugh), Fussell calls his subject “th 
Hies" (some of which were in fact sole inventor of the peculiarl 
EuWishedinthe TLS) is unlikely to contemporary exercise, 'the intei 
SSor orouse about adverse notices, view’ ”, citing the following examples 
to the first place, "no one is obliged to as typical: “If, Sir , you were shut up in 
te an author. Every author is, in a a castle, and a newborn child with you, 
Sue showing ofT - a remark of what would you do? "Pray, sir, ca 
3 relevance to someone who you tell me why an apple is round and 
Kshes a collection mostly of pear pointed?’ "When we were alom 
^ nil “hnuo I introduced the subiect of death. . . 


book s "Britons, Largely Eccentric" Hunting in Pretoria", South African 
(the others are Edward VII, Baron censorship is revealed as richly stupid 
Corvo, Ivor Gurney, Rider Haggard, and illogical in its attitudes towards 
Somerset Maugham, and Evelyn sex, but at the same time Fussell notes 
Waugh), Fussell calls his subject “the its prohibition of racist and amiseniitic 
sole inventor of the peculiarly materials: “items like the pamphlet 


explanation. The recent vogue for 
comparative literary studies in thc 
United Slates, for example, Fussell 
aitribuie5 to the Second World War, 
with its influx of “numerous brilliant 

S people adept in more than one 
ean language". It is a vogue 
bound to puss, since these now aging 
adepts arc unlikely to be replaced, 
“barring another flux". In a later 
article, he explains why editors of 
literary journals and periodicals like 
printing letters of complaint: “they get 
a lot of signed copy without having to 
pay for it. The principle has been 
thoroughly mastered by the publishers 
of sex magazines like Forum. ... To 
eke out their free copy further, editors 
often try to cajole the original reviewer 
into composing an 'answer* to thc 
complaint." 

The. last and best piece in the 
collection, entitled “My War", goes 
some way towards explaining FusseH's 
critical habits and predilections; it also 


reviews, even if ail of them "have been 
reconsidered and rewritten". Second, 
dial a review actually says is deemed 
Ins Important than its length and 
location (often determined by an 
editor). Fussell quotes Johnson: 
’‘Fame is a shuttlecock . If it be struck at 
only one end of foe room, it will soon 
(all to the ground. To keep it up it must 
be struck at both ends.” 

FusseH's fame derives principally 
Horn the profound and affecting The 
Gnat War and Modern Memory , and 
Abroad- the two most recent of his six 
euiirr books. Many of the virtues of 
these books are to be found in his 
reviews, but reviews can only get or go 
so far. After a while one comes to 
anticipate their tricks and tics, and the 
level oa which they argue and explore. 
Ibis collection gives real pleasure, but 
il shows the limitations of its form. It 
also makes FusseH's point about 
authors as show-offs. 

The book’s thirty-four 1 articles 
are divided 'into five sections: . 
"Americana" (including the title essay, 

» defence of the Boy Scout ethos as 
revealed in its 1979 Handbook ), 
“Hazards of Literature”, “Going 
Places", "Britons, Largely Eccentric , 
and "Versions of the Second World 
War", topics which clearly grow out of 
or feed interests in FusseH’s earlier 
books on prosody, rhetoric and satire, 
and the life of writing (as in Samuel 
Johnson and the Life of Writing), as 
wll as travel -and war, FusseH’s 
method (a that of a common-Sense 
“lyricist, as he forthrightly declares 
mthe book’s Preface: *T stand by the 
MgllJh empirical school”, he quotes 
™bcrt Read approvingly: "i feel 
their spirit in my very Bones and 
everything new will for me be a 
wvelopment of that great tradition,” 

. Hence FusseH’s grounds for 
tjdmirlng William Carlos Williams, in 
wok writings he finds “successful 
“counters with the American local 


3U tell me why an apple is round and a Nazi George Lincoln Rockwell", 
ear pointed?''' “When we were alone. This fidelity to “fact” goes with a 
introduced the subject of death. . penchant for homely or down-to-earth 


The Negro a Beast, issued by the South collection, entitled “My War", goes 
African Anglo-Nordic Union. The some way towards explaining FusseH's 
grossly anti-Semitic Protocols of the critical habits and predilections; it also 
Elders of Zion . . . This Time the World makes one i mpatie nt for his next boo k , 
and White Power, by the late American a study "of lhe behnviuur of the 


imagination in the Second World 
War. “The war made me a foot- 
soldier for the rest of my life", says 


Louis Simpson, and Fussell echoes his 
sentiments, adding that "after any war 
font-soldiers are touchy". Fusselfs war 
was spent ns an infantryman of the line , 
and his account of it begins with the 
combination of accidents that brought 
an “upper-middle- cl ass young 
gentleman' 1 (who should have been "in 
foe Navy, at least, or in the OSS or Aii 
Corps administration or editing the 
Stars and Stripes") into the 103rd 
Infantry Division. It then tells how at 
thc age of twenty Fussell found himself 
leading forty riflemen into battle 
against the Germans. The horror of 
that battle, “less apocalyptic than 
shabbily ironic", and the inadequacy 
and mendacity of the military and 
cultural apparatus that brought it into 
being ana sought to explain it, have 
stayed with Fussell all his life. He was 
left with “a special empirical 
knowledge, a feeling of. . . ironic 
awareness manifesting itself in an 
intuitive skepticism about pretension, 
publicly enunciated (ruths, the vanities 
of learning, and the pomp of 
authority." These qualities are 
everywhere apparent in his writing, 
and urc its great virtues. 
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lapse. One of them provides the to experiment which characterizes 
subject of Robert Conquest’s "But much twentieth-century art and writing 
what good came of it at last? An as a form of apocalyptic fantasy. The 
inquest on Modernism”. Conquest idea of apocalypse enables us to begin 
proposes to define Modernism in "an to make sense of the addiction, ancf of 
illustrative rather than a formal way”, the variety of work it has produced. 
He means to include William Conquest's account of Modernism is 
Burroughs and novels in boxes as well not informed by an equivalent idea ; all 
as James Joyce, “soul-and-body that it illustrates, therefore, is the 
airing" as well as Ezra Pound, "striped range and intensity of his own dislikes. 


nineteenth century punctured, its 
materialism exposed, the Movement 
ground to a halt. - 

M a Harm 6 provided velleity, but 
further development - of the 
principles which me next generation 


rectangles” as well as Picasso and 
Kandinsky - not to mention “the 


"Modernist” becomes a term not of 

u - ..w. w analysis but of abuse. As Rebecca 

Michael Holroyd s Introduction to- revolutionary temperament” and the West said of a critic who (in 1912) had 
Essays by Divers Hands suggests that mysterious impulses which prompt the deployed "romanticist" to similar 
although the hands may be as various j ate Oallery to purchase “a pile of effect, “it would be much mi 


further within the fortifications E ng ij s h departments and subsidized Kermodc’s essay was in part a 
of our Universities, Holroyd writes, gma u ma gazines, 1 Moderpism is "dead, critique of an earlier non-academic 

diminished from providing part of our worthwhile work”. Connolly’s The Movement. Both 

mer“v for =xa™.' S^ral of hi. «u»n l» ago Frank Kermode “ 

fmprORchc 5 to lftTratQre' a fa U voured by Modern-. He' 'explained tha addiction complacenl hypocrSy of thc 

the “new professorial priesthood , ' 

others would simply like to be rid of the t 

whole mumbling, chant-soddcn crew. I jOVft 1X1 ct V 3.110 Y 


Wterete”. Or his disapproval of a 
«rwn in Whitman whicn is “at once 
"Wi portentous, solemn, and 
ptfot . In foe witty “Notes on Class" 
„ J**"* ,<r,ot on interviews, 
^MUonaahes, or any kind of 
quantitative technique, but on perhaps 
010 ^ trustworthy method - 
Pj£»ptlon . This "method" can, on 
*W8lon, slide into complacency, as 
Wen Fussell says of Latin America 
*°r anyone experienced with 
it is boring*’ (for a Latin 

Jfift 1 - In -“Where Are foe War 

-rOetS? . for PYnmnlo T?..r Da l1 a 


whole mumbling, cnant-soaacn crew. 
To a reviewer idling on the academic 
battlements, the challenge is plain. 

What do contemporary belles-lettres 
have to offer that academic criticism 
can't or won’t? First of all, to judge by 
the essays in this collection, a 
willingness to think of literature in 
connection with non-literary forms of 
discourse. Robert Skidelslcy writes 
about Keynes and Bloomsbury, Martin 
Gilbert about Churchill’s literary 
stamina, Ronald Lewin about the 
problems of military biography. I don't 
suppose that there are many university 
courses on Modernist literature 
which include Keynes's Economic 
Consequences of the Peace. On the 
other hand, H is only fair to add that 
anyone interested in the implications 
of that book for contemporary 
literature will have to turn to academic 
criticism: to Ronald Bush’s . The 
Genesis of Ezra, Pound 1 * Cantos , : , 


Love in a Valley 

(Vnlkyrio’s Vnlspcnk in Awesome Vollinlln) 
I useta think Wotan was vicious 
In all that gear, a real soc, a mega hunk 

We flew high, a bltchen sesh. 

It was radical! 

Those pointy things on his helmet 
were truly gnarly,' the Helnles were 
tubular. 

And the Lowies. 

Totally! 

The bud was caj 
we scarfed out. It was hot. 

He maxed OK. 


draw from his work led to Marinetti 
and worse , to poets of whom it could 
be complained, in Housman's 
words, “you treat us as 
Nebuchadnezzar did the Chaldeans, 
and expect us to find out the dream 
as well as the interpretation”. 

Of the first quotation, Kermade 
remarks: “It is hard to say whether a 
good supervisor would be more 
depressed by the historical gener- 
alization or by the prose." Nor, 1 
think, would thc Ideal Supervisor find 
.much comfort tothe second. If you are 
going to trace ft line of development 
from MaUarmd to Marinetti via 
Housman's apophthegms, and uncer- 
tain grasp of thc meaning of thc wort 
"velleity is probnbly a help rather 
than a hindrance. 

Where the academic account puts 
forward Ideas and evidence, the Royal 
Society account has to rely on a 
particular rhetoric i It is n rhetoric, 
worth noting because of Its current 


popularity among political and literary 
journalists, Writing in September 
1981, Peregrine Worathoine argued 
that the true reactionary must alWay be 
warning people against idealism and 
higli-mmdedness, and that" sueh 
warnings are “bound often to take the 
form or verbal brutality, at best witty 
but at worst merely abusive, simply 
because these are the most effective 
corrosives with which to dissolve 
liberal waffling”. Verbal brutality of 1 
this kind has contributed to the .tone 
(and thesuccess) of Private Eye, as well 
as to the tone of reviews .by Kingsley 
Amis or Philip Larkin or C. Sl«on;' 
-It serves to identify its exponent' as a 
syinpatheflc p|airi man; an ally against 
’tne‘ “liberal Waffle:' which diminishes 
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sympathetic, pjain" man; An ally against 
: 'tne' “liberal waffle” which diminishes 


Hie second thing that belles-lettres 
may have to offer u an avoidance of 
self-serving sophistication. Julian 


, ■ • ■ • i . i , .iiiy iivviu* nuiuv,. wfin* 

OK! • - j . .' .. -.uaby i(scondeaceiision'.,COiiqUest.ii by 


Sf ? "'i or exam P le i Fussell quotes a 
Mnjf*-? d P94t who Is something of a 
“The best poetry %( the 
jw.lne most truthful imaj penetrating, 


m.. -. . pvilwsiUMllBf 

nhJtLi rooted in the ground of 

E* experience.” "With that 
ggS** r comments Fussell,; “foe 
conir, e 7 p r ^ c * s1, veteran; and the 
_ st dative coalesce, and if foe-critic 
* 8 hit uneasy with a word 
JffW. at least we sense (hat our 


Symons avoids it, at any rate, in his 
cogent and informative essay on foe art 
of biography. Symons demonstrates 
convincingly the yjrtues of common 
sense informed by ' a' taste for 
intellectual adventure, 

However, one might also conclude 
from the essays in this volume -that 
beUetrists are. not always fired by a 
great love of. argument, by a desire to .. 
persuade yafoer.than merely to assert • 
op describe. "Several ; potentially - 


■ a ihanky spaz? 

‘ OKI 

. Now I warita say: 

t Gag me with a spoon I, 

■ What; a geelfl- 

Yon uteri mania coal ’ 
- hut now ■ yon'tf .groify ' 
von make me barf . 

. ' ••'i.—.S fcuT J mu 


.‘tie is ..-not 
ttosthictio 

If Fuseli's 


going to 
mst cant.” 


snow us with 


interesting ideas, lapse because foefir 
authors do not think tbefo through. 
MoelwVn Merchant, for : example, 
concentrates reasonably enough on tne 
, “reverberations" left in the; minds of 


' . •!•: • ■ • • • . the language". 'Htere, .sfn 

yon make me karf ■. . ... :■ ; r - . • r v .-worth: mafirjg; and one x 

yon'te. not bnf dn y more:.- , . ■■ VobiigC 11$ maker, to Attend 

■. - j,-.’ *. •*' '■ '-■< ahcqyalitji^pfwritlpg; ' 

«: : v V V.’’:- , ■■•■i... ' ! fa fa i • l:ahpuid:perha)Js ,«id- 


literature,- but to my mind his version 
of lovable cantankerousness is less 
sprightly than some. 

However, at the end of his e$say, the 
• vetbal; brutality lifts for a moment. 
Conquest quotes some lines by Larkin, 
and suggests that they "could hardly 
.have ., beert written . but for the 
-7: modernist interlude and its effect on 
i the language". There, sprely is A cate 
• v .-worth making; and one wjuch Would 
■ : :■ VobJigC il$ maker , to attend (0 the kjnds 
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' Kiu my tuna! 
' What d nerdi 
Get, a way! : 
\Ypur fit butt 1 1 


that' several 


contributors 


• \ ’ . f - ‘i.v i: ' <v- ■ : ’ -show lodlnation-lo.tiako pftit m the 

\ F * .-^skirmish between ..belles-lettres ’,; and 
•>*«/.: . .1. 7' . ... : academic 1 criticism. Mfdufe! v Meyer 


by.Valfeyejrls 
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The data of dispossession 


John Melmoth 


Jane Rogers 

Separate Tracks 

207pp. Faber. £7.95. 
0 571 11995 6 


data of dispossession, should provoke 
a rush of sympathy and understanding 
in the reader. Emma, her principal 
character, seeks authentic morganatic 
connections with the deprived. Politics 
and love merge in (he educated heart. 

The novel begins by sounding what 


kitchen and the destructive futility of 
the schoolroom. 


The lives of Emma and Anthony 
(Orph after his abandonment) run 
along separate lines, and the 
discrepancy generates mutual 

T e nil y son 'shut&eri ngl y ~ d u bb'ed the 
“troughs of ZolaJsm". The first four JJJJ 1 
weeks of Anthony Childs's life are 

In a famous critique Virginia Woolf unremittingly horrible. The squalor of °‘ family that is idealized mine Peter 
dismissed the literary realism of her the room in which he is cradled is ^J^nm? rP Thi 

’ ■ insisted on in a welter nf olnm fobhed ™ ln ‘he foster home. The 

adjectives. His nameless young mother jjj . 4 dl *7® Jj® J. a [J 

is systematically dc-glamourized: her irked by a sense of 

clrimw nr me a „rt l„„? -fl.hJMlIu- her OWn "ulllty. Orph, mStlt- 


con temporaries as' cursory and 
“unfinished”. With patrician distaste 
she refused to “complete” the works of 
Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy cither 
bv joining a society or by signing a 
cheque. Separate Tracks is an 
impeccable piece of social realism 
which assumes a continuity between 
art and life, between fiction and action , 
hut which satirizes a sociology of good 
works and looks askance at the 
certainties of the picket line and mass 
demonstration. As the epigraph from 
Conrad makes plain, Jane Rogers 
intends that her novel, by adducing the 


skinny arms and legs are “fish-belly' 
while, her head “more of a skull than a 
face”. Parody Is barely suspected, 
however, before Rogers begins to 
demonstrate considerable narrative 
versatility and command of nuance. 
The novel slides easily from drah 
mimesis into sophisticated 
psychoanalytical punning around a 
castrated African statue, to painterly 
evocations of suburban sprawl, the 
comedy of. a mobile student soup 


nullity. OrpL 

utionnlized since infancy, persistently 
denied love, is blankly incapable of 
adequate responses. Emma believes 
that she discerns in his reserve a kind of 
freedom which satisfies her desire for 
romance. She casts him variously as the 
stony-faced cowboy, a stoical Christ 
and even, exhilarated by her 'A* level 
French studies, an adolescent 
Mercault. 

Their bizarre symbiosis originates 


from the period when Emma, waiting 
to go up to university, takes a 
temporary job at the group home. Her 
bien peasant determination to 
stimulate the children precipitates a 
sequence of emotional disasters, and 
Orph's undemandingness seems 
increasingly attractive. He re-appears 
during her first term, at which point the 
ambivalence of her attitude towards 
this sixteen-year-old boy, compounded 
equally of protectiveness and embarr- 
assment, compels a re-evaluation of 
her student concerns and the radical 
posturings of her friends. The gradual 
acquisition of political identities - 
Emma’s libertarian and wet, Orph's 
violent and hard-left - hastens the 
eventual catastrophe. 

While pursuing obscure inter- 
dependencies, Separate Tracks also 
concerns itself with the growth of 
knowledge about the world, as the 
unpalatable facts of national and 
international events are shown to 
impinge, in a variety of ways, on the 
characters. 


One of the old school 


Andrew Hislop 


Max Egremont 
T he Ladles' Man 

144pp. Seeker and Watburg. £7.50. 
0 436 14170 1 


published i 
is centred 


Max Egremont 's first 
novel. 7ne Ladles' Matt , .» 
on a Tory politician of the old school, ' 
the school for scandal.; 
(His .party is nol mentioned by name 
but there is no mistaking its identity.) 
John Price,, a talented, ambitious 
minister and author of such works of, 
conservative moderation as No New 
Utopias and A. Working Future was 
forced to resign when if was revealed 


that Melanie, a woman with whom he 
was casually but carnally acquainted, 
was the wire of a foreigner charged 
with drug and jewel smuggling. Price 
had triedto seduce Melanie, a woman 
of limited literary interests, with the 
inappropriate offering of a volume of 
Kipling s stories; she had been driven 
into his arms, though not by the 
delights of “Baa, Baa. Black Sheep” (a 

E articular recommendation of Price) 
ut rather by the promptings of a 
mysterious, crooked South African 
businessman. 

77ie Ladies’ Man, however, is not a 
work bf prurience. The sex (conjured 
up retrospectively) is nothing Norma 
Levy would write home about and 
Pnce himself is not a figure of great 
moral disrepute. His self-sacrificing. 


supportina wife is not jilted but dead, 
and his downfall is the result not of 
depraved lust so much a§ a solipsistic 
lack of perception of the evil around 
him, and the self-deception involved 
in his confusion of sexual desire with 
awareness of others: “If he was a 
ladies’ man (Price told himself) it was 
because he had a real fascination for 
the intimate parts of the human 
condition, a real desire to probe the 
deepest hopes and anxieties of other 
lives." So much for the wisdom of 
carnal knowledge. One feels that the 
only anxieties he could hope to 
understand are his own. 

Judging from the obscure 
suggestions of conspiratorial menace 
involving his occasional companion, 
Clare, and Peters, a utopian radical 


Almost coming through 


Savkar Altinel 


Patricia Wendorp 
P eacefully: in Berlin - . 


of emerald green serge (“You look 
exactly like Robin Hood", says Cathy) 
which is issued to Kurt on his discharge 
from prison camp. Places, too, are 
evoked with the same precision. 

Simile and metaphor are handled 


while Cathy, ever conscious of not 
being the “sturdy, lusty Bninnhilde” she 
thinks he renlly would have liked, 
struggles not to let him go. The result is 
o union at once unhappy and charged 
with love, until, shortly before his 

premature death from a series of heart m.u mempnor are nandied 

attacks, they both begin to mellow. For well, and dally speech (particularly the 
“J2JL ttle . re I s "p 1 - as there was in speech of Germans, something which 
That daslBUire a.',« i*,^.. ai,oin f r Anglo-German marriage - an almost no one manages to brina off) Is 

pxtrs, s km sswnslalSi 

•‘he heawly, “symbolic” minting by j! Mrs Wendorf has many strengths as relievo? h «? ^ nnot a,Wfl y s be 

: tspsp&i&tgz sseksssb i£%s dfercssT- 5 

SwswssftfiS waattat-ttsS ffiSjSWJB* 

SSWSfltSS^^- hum '.^° t | on become* the ridiculous sull d" fln<r " B W ‘ d ' “ Udl ““ 11 

more potential for healing old wounds 
than any cold-blooded political 
declaration", but turns out to be 
sensitive, intelligent, and beautifully 
written all the same. 

mSrtiSS toQeminny for, the 

WendorTs 

middle-aged English iherglhd ■ ■ Cathy 
. Baumann looks book on her Ufc with 
Wr dead Germaji hujband Kurf while 
the Hook van Holland-Bertih Express 

SrtSii ^ if as \ Wflrds ' E W‘htog 
pertaining to her journey is related In 


politician, his understanding of others 
is not even improved by nis sexual 
decline. Obviously, a little carnal 
knowledge is still a dangerous thing. 

His chief anxiety at the end is to save 
the country from Peters (whom he had 
befriended at Oxford), using evidence 
of the latter’s complicity with the South 
African crook provided by a contrite 
Melanie. Unfortunately, his political 
career has not given him much 
experience in rescue acts. A protdgd of 
Brodie, a doyen of the party who 
combined a romantic, nationalistic 
historical vision with the practicalities 
of political power, he appears to have 
pursued his personal political 
ambitions without having sullied his 
detached view of the realm by too 
“practical” an acquaintance (apart 
from a Blitz bedding of Peters’s sister) 
with one of the two nations he wishes to 
save. Now an III, fumbling wreck of a 
man, he has to travel north to Peters’s 
home territory to seek him out. It is 
unclear whether Ills mission is madness 
or not, sinse Peters’s position and 
character seem through the solipsistic 
vision to be mere fictional ciphers. 

Max Egremont writes intelligently 
and well, the more so when he controls 
his use of such words as “orotund" and 
“inspissated”. His manipulation of 
flyback t Q describe Price's career is 
fj 5 but his novel is uncertain of its 
identity. It begins as a political thriller, 
develops Into an intimate portrait of 
Price, then returns briefly and 
unconvincingly to its thriller plot. The 
effect is bizarre, as though cuts have 
been made without a sure grasp of the 
economic balance of the whole or 
co ^ eri J fw the fate of characters who 
suddenly find themselves unemployed. 
Perhaps the structure Is intended as a 
comment on other attempts to save the 
country. 


Untender traps 


Virgin 
in danger 

Patricia Craig ^ 

Patrick McGinley ' 
Gooscfoot 

254^. Weidenfeld and Nicohon. 

0 297 78209 6 

Patrick McGinley's second 
nothing if not eclectic. Clear* hi* 
conceived as parody, but parbdyu 
confined to one genre only: an4jj 
teraets are the seR-discovery rove! £ 
Dublin pub novel, the itiomaZ 
Insh novel, the realistic rural mi 
the comic-erotic novel, the whimai 
novel, the aphoristic novel ib 
detective novel and the romsr* 
thriller . There are momenls, too, vfa 
parody gives way to something non 
straightforward; any of ibn 
categories is liable to surface briefoo 
an authentic form.’The author stiffen 
from a slight uncertainty of tone; 
humour suits him best, but he dotu) 
always try to be funny, and he hit 
consistently successful when he doe 
His Addiction to the cryptic quipud 
the outlandish foible sometime! m 
the better of his literary judgment. Set- 
pieces, to a certain extent, trie Ik 
place of plot. You could say the iuwIIs 
all but immobilized by its desire to trie 
off In a number of different directions 
at once. For the author, you fed. the 
ingredients are of more consequent* 
than the end product. 

What do we have7 An Irish vim 
an agricultural maid, albeit a modal 
one equipped with a science d«tt 
and endowed with the capacity to onri 
four pints of stout at a sitting, tumilKi 
back on the chance of a farm of herom 
and heads for Dublin. Patricia Tedirg. 
who intends to . learn more abooi 
herself than the Midlands can track 
her. Is sufficiently beautiful to ar m 
lust continuously, and sufficiently lag* 
and strong to quell it with her bee 
hands. At the centre of Palridri 
affections is her uncle Lar (“Mr* Is Ik 
Irish word for centre), who* 
steadiness and good husbandry ban 
thrown into high relief the cold comfort 
of her parents’ farm. (Their wap, ( 
there had been more about then, 
would undoubtedly have resepiMM 
those of the Howling Starkaddeisj u 
a novel in which the sex-rfl«a 
characters arc often reversed, Uew 
Lor Is the fairy godmother, Corn* 
Hugh an ugly sister whose ploys W 
off, Patricia the youngef son most. 
path is beset with symbolic difficult* 
Among these is the problem ® 
distinguishing between those wbow* 
to help her progress, and those w 
mean to hinder It; in this aiw 
world of the folktale and that of 
picturesque thriller converge, wft W 
heroine ultimately endangered W-J" 
inability to tell a joker from p HU*(- • 
There’s an ordinary story, or alW 
the bare bones of one, supenmp®* 
on all this. Patricia Teeling 
a furnished flat with a gMjJjJ 
Monica, secures a post, 8 * 
mistress in a boys’ school, and 

off the advances of Bernard. B" 0 "®- 

married man and an 


Brian Morton 


Susan ChebvBr 
The Cage 

£6°S: Weidenfe,d and Ntaolson. 


the cpnventlonql past tense, but her 0 7820 1 0 

memories, which make up the bulk of r^u T . ' 

the novel, are given throughout in the 2JKJ. ; Cheevfcr s . thJrd 
present. This device, like fis cinertatic nostalgic . 

counterpart the soundless glow-motion SSSW" 1 * ^ mer,ca * 
seauence. is of cniirEo n nitHhir -anstol is a senior editor 


novel 

look 


sequence, is of course a clfehd. but It is 
deployed here with great success, 
making it seem as if it is indeed the 
present which is dead, while the past is 
forever alive. 


Hampshire estate left to the Bristols bv 
J ulia .s father. The house, damp and 

d ^l n u e ^?, tl ^ 8 ’ 18 an em blem of a past 
which still exem a compelling power; 
but it lacks th£ cotriforts and securities 
Julia desperately needs. The aban- 
doned and empty menagerie, built- 
by Julia s lather, provides the novel's 
^ elephant cage, in 

which William is eventually trap^d by 

rih,»Tlff W | h r f s . he ac . ts out a nnister 
* a ‘ SSW devotion. Is an almost 
William °^yiolis symbol of the constraints 
, wlth a de clining health and 


New York magazine, riot faiUn & . love ;. Locally arresting and 
unJ'ke ' Newsweek, where Cheever su 88 Cstlve detail is interlarded with 
ft R -V ! P e ‘ Pressureci and symbols Hke-the cage; overall, the trine 
harassed I,. Bristol has succumbed to a .. Isd 58 assuraqce. ' 

Handsome, blond Kurt is first seen beborric an organizatlorfman^ Huswife ' simalled^nd^hul^mp 1 ^ Zt b 5 av * l y 
2?.! Pri^-of-war in England/ He. JuMa, : unfulfilled, has abardffi 

lirl fmlaei.,' aun»K«ii. IE_l.l . “ R,11 V Or 



natira Midlands. A proud’ nian father. - — she'hV pmni^H 

bewildered and embittered by defeat,, ‘ The Caae alternates between ! ih P n . emplo J' ed ' 

J 6 Rf* ,i iS I na j' ria 8 e . nnd ineffeasing anonymous bustle of New York City, a ^ ^emarknS/ 6 * 5, The t Ca & shows 
anglicizallonas theirilimale tnumph of and the inbred, claustrophobic nuanS , of °motionaI 

the enemy and withdraws into himself, atmosphere of Northwood, the New charMterist? of 8 nano ^“’ 

o* a sensibility 



which has nothing to do with 
doctrinaire feminism. Sadly, though; 
Cheever seems to have been trapped 
by her own admirably methodical 
procedures, by the need to be true to 
the complexities of the emotions and. 
at the same time, to bnna her story to a 
Sfflp* and .dramatic conclusion. 
Tne climax fails to explain or resolve 

£«rri? ntI ^ lctlons ^ Bristols' 
.marnage: Oieever writes herself into a 
comer, and the novel takes an 

S“ e f!^ ofrealitointo 

John Cheever. Inevitable, in that the 
daughter has chosen to cover the same 
pound as her father did: literary New 

Cheever d SUhi N T 

v-neever. combined idetailed and 

precise , observation with a warm 

whffhft Ironies 
HErML A 1 ?. V* above the 


rraya Ul.iue, DUt It lackc th M 


a ii i ill lieu mail ou» -r- 

journalist to boot, who lives In 
downstairs. But ordinanness,iSJJ0 ■ 
odd forms it sometimes takes- 
have too secure a hold on the 


ire a nuiu wu ■ •l .mrt 

imagination. He has 
Instmct for full-blown .biMjgJ 
Knicker . • omelettes, M ' 


enthusiasts, those who like dpw 
coins in women’s underdotDWi — 
poats who dream of dstnch I 
goose-steppers and pussy-KW‘%. 
dotted obtrusively about 
he Isn’t at all averse to 
prati 
•Measure 

aplomb; «uu u» . — . , n , 
inspired passages, a celebratioa o . 
verbosity rind vi rtuosity. - 

The latest issue of 
Magazine (Volume l»' 

Winter 1982. 72pp. 
stones by, among QlaCts, *w 
Elliott; Graham SwTft.Leon ggj. 
Antonia jRraser,' Ffederid 
^ "In. Conversation; biMJ. 
Timothv Mo”, and "Frank 
Fiction*; ‘'Reappraisal; . 

, Zweig", by 

profile of the 1982 -B^^jR 
winning author Thomas 
Gay Firth. *. 
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Highly arched 


So, wire me 


stories, however, is efficiency; not a 
, nnrhpnP quality that promises much resonance 

Anne uuuich or j e | lcaC y o ne can see f or j nslance< . 

1 ' " that “Stone Trees”, which supplied the ■ 

J»SE GaRDAM opening quotations here, began with ! 

1 r i anti Ollier Stories ,he observation that the fossilized trees 

jit Pangs of Lose and Other atones jn water Qn |he h|c of Wight 

I56pp- Hamish Hamilton. i/.Mi. are restored to movement by the 

lUlT 10942 6 incoming tide, and that this sueeested 

— an image of the restoration or reeling 

-And there you were with bright, to a numbed heart. Whose numbed ■ 

HJicuIous, marvellous, mocking eyes henrt? A childless widow’s heart? - and 
and long hard hands”, thinks the hey presto! a story taking in Cambridge 
narrator about her newly-deceased an d Sacramento (for fashionable 
husband in one of the stones here, and academic early married life), and the 
tthile one is still pondering the new widow's visit to their old friends 
aruactiofl - indeed, even the the Robertsons, and her seeing, in one 
appearance - of “ridiculous eyes’\ she D f Mrs Robertson's small sons, the 
continues: “It was not right or dignified exact replica of her husband (even to 
to love so much. To let a man rule so the “long hard hands”), ln eight pages, 
jiucli. H is obsession and not love, a this communicates itself as a pretty 
mental illness not a life. And of course , rashed job. 

2 iSTknew there d w«e a so In assembly-line terms, these stories 

5v rthcR. and you not coming would probably be called a hiccup. 
S, aid teasing when you did and Much does not stop one hoping that 
S that there was only me but of their designer will I tear up some at least 
S I knew it was not so because of- her air-line tickets, and go back to 

chew and trite things like - the smell of be drawing-board to work in increased 
2 U was worst just before the tranquillity, 

Robertsons went away." 

Die title story in this collection is one ■ t l4-IwTrfc4-!-w%r* 

which, as Hie blurb says, “puts a I 11 l TV Ufl T1 fl U 
tentative foot into feminist waters . It V ^ LAAA 0 

is about the youngest sister of Hans 
Andersen's little mermaid, who lures “ 

her dead sister’s prince below the sea, T Y T Walker 
hit he declines to lose his legs, and ^ YYamer 
returns “through the foam, arriving — ' — — —— 
home in time for tea and early sherry Forbes Bramble 
with his wife, who was much relieved. p . 
and so much for male protestations of 

love, concludes the seventh mermaid 18opp- Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

(or “Mademoiselle Sept”, or“Fraulein 0 241 10895 0 
Sebeif, or “Senorita Septima”, or 

“the seventh m.’\ as tne author Time was when London’s rural 
variously calls her). Hie tentative foot commuters came spanking into the 
ii pretty highly arched. City in their gigs from Hackney or 

One needs to ask the reader’s Brixton Hill; now the demi-paradise is 
pardon for opening with such that much farther on. an hour out from 
quotations. Also the writer’s: it is Victoria or Waterloo or Liverpool 
presumably, not for this kind of writing Street, with the Forty good 
that Jane Gardam’s seven books have companions, crippled by gardening 
variously attracted the Whitbread and the cost of the season ticket. 
Award, the David Higham Award, and jogging homewards hoping that the 
the Winifred Holtby Award, as well as children are asleep, wives not eloped 
runner-upshlp in the 1978 Booker with local lovers hnd that the gin ihasti t 
hurdles. No one unfamiliar with her ou ^ Forbes Bramble runs his train 


henrt? A childless widow’s heart? - and Menenbad. written in 1911. is u novel The School for Scandal, bus omed I for a 
hey presto! a story taking in Cambridge of ,et,ers - working from what lie liiu.1 rich, doting and much older husband, 
ana Sacramento (for fashionable actunl| y seen or heard. Sholom She begins by stiunndenira her wilful 
academic early married life), and the Aleichem composed much of his work way through Berlin i s nuist fashumable 
new widow's visit to their old friends ,n monologue or letter form. It is a store, in spite ot her husband s 
th^ R^b ^Iron^and 0 her seete g , te one Jewish comedy of manners set in a 

of Mrs Robertson's small sons, the fashionable spa m western Bohemia and he cn enough, sees her 

exact replica of her husband (even to '^ hen wa J P? rl f lhe , Austro- “ s , n .he 

the “lone hard hands”) ln eight Dimes. Hungarian Empire. It would be no impatiently awaiting rescue. In the 
l"i S communicates itself 1 a s 8 a p ®Uy ^urpfise to finS the Crown Princes mcnnitmc ..// lhe men huve been 
rushed iob ^ and Grand Duchesses of operetta drawn to her irresistibly - stubborn. 

iu3n - J wu ‘ ...kiu rnnnv pv<>n nprhuns. innocent, she 


In assembly-line terms, these stories Schnitzler. with his refined morbidity, has embroiled everyone in the merriest 
would probably be culled a hiccup, might have made it an arena for his mayhem. She gels off scot-free herself 
Which does not stop one hoping that games of embattled sexuality. But while others pny the penalty in 
their designer will tear up some at least Aleichem instead lets loose a clutch of breakdown, divorce and blasted 


of her air-line tickets, and go back to well-to-do Jews from the Nalevskis. hopes. 

the drawing-board to work in increased the Jewish quarter of Warsaw. Wives The letters are full of delicious 
tranquillity. and husbands tire separated and letters backbiting - each writer having ns 


fly hysterically and hilariously hack 

HSsrSmt - f” i-—. Mon ‘y Haltrecht » b „TS c ti, SE !“ 

s ™ H ALE,a,EM 

< ?^ lllZ f d u t r e u S ” ar,enbad windmill - or rather their sheitels. the 

in shallow water on the Isle of Wight Translated by Alizu Shevring. wigs worn bv the orthodox to cover 

are restored to movement by the 222np. Weidenfeld and Nkolson. shaven heads, 

incoming tide, and that this suggested £7.1)5. „ ... ( .. . D . ... . . 

an image of the restoration of reeling 0 297 78200 2 Readiest of all is Bctzi Kutlnndcr 

to a numbed heart. Whose numbed — - — • — — — - who. like Lady Teazle in Shi.nd.tn s 

henrt? A childless widow’s heart? - and Manenbad. written in 19 1 1 . is h novel The School for Sam, lot. bus omed for 11 

hey presto! a story taking in Cambridge 


Weidcn 
0 297 78200 2 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 


Hre ready to fling their bon nets over the 
windmill - or rather their sheitels. the | 
wigs worn by the orthodox to cover 
shaven heads. 

Readiest of nil is Bctzi Kuriandcr 
who. like Lady Teazle in Sheridan's 


surprise to find the Crown Princes meantime, all the men have been 
ana Grand Duchesses of operetta drawn to her irresistibly - stubborn, 
disporting themselves here, while canny, even, perhaps, innocent, she 


iity in 
blasted 


Cultivating min 


J. K. L. Walker 

Forbes Bramble 
F ools 

188pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 
0 241 10895 0 


ii pretty highly arched. City in their gig 

One needs to ask the reader's Brixton Hill; no« 
pardon for opening with such that much farther 
quotations. Also the writer’s: it is Victoria or Wa 
presumably, not for this kind of writing Street, with 
that Jane Gardam’s seven books have companions, cri 
variously attracted the Whitbread and the cost 01 


— — 1 win. uuiniiuiiai nitn iiwi - , _ r l._|j 

Tork can lightly ignore such a ,n *° Charing Cross from green belt 
Basnsus; the reason has the more j^ ent where laden apple-trees and 
carefully to be sought why this present farm-girls, beguile Charles Sweet, and 
ooiteciion seems strained and bis morning travelling companions, 
unsatisfying, and the tone of the prose Heskelh, Park-Rogers, Bennenden. 
so often what has to be called pert. Chilly and Baker. It is high summer 

ihJamho/is SlfH qS* cultivator 1 of rMn-hlgh lettuce, as pink- 

sn iS2, r »lL« m i arned a ^‘ C j *ito eyed and, he fancies, ftirry-enred he 

travelled ^wtth ?dm t,Ce ^vr5IIetvplJ sneezes his way compulsively towards 
:if, d . ^ extensively, anot i. er nerve-rackhia day with 


many faces as he or she has 
• correspondents. The way to ensure 

-|*i 1 -a f-r that a secret is not kept is tu commit 

1 Lilli it to piper and exhort tlic correspon- 

dent not to broadcast it. Letters puss 
agreeable, comedy of office sex and treacherously from hand to hand 
intrigue. Sweet's procrastination over ending where they can do most 
a claim for contractors, headed by the damage. The Yamuyichke. with her 
overbearing Willoughby (who belongs J hre J daughters to sell off. is virtual 
to a better club than Games), comes to head of a veritable Jewish school for 
light during his absence on an illicit dny a world ns self-contained as 

off at Southend with his secretary Sheridan s. But as the comedy speeds 
Carol, culminating in a muddled, and up hectically, it comes to resemble a 
muddied, non-seduction scene. A Feydeaij farce more than Sheridan, 
similar encounter with the gross and though the mayhem is still firmly 
powerful Myra Kowski in a Home controlled there Is n njnd. hopeful 
rvumtipc rnmfield leflves the croD pursuit to Oslend, with tclcgro.ms 
SRTm abE hi, deZ «» replacing letters. Compressed as 
vierge status unimpaired. South of the these are, the Yiddish hit is still there. 
Thames estuary, meanwhile, more "You wire I didn t wire. Wired twice, 
level-headed approaches prevail ns And the response: Enough vyires. 

Sweet's wife Helen, borect with her Come home immediately. Wire, 
afternoon men, dismisses them, and Aleichem wrote mainly, as in the 
the lawyer Hesketh takes a dny off Tcvye stories on which Fiddler on the 
from the train after thirty-eight yenrs to Roof was based, about small-town 
murder his wife. As Games, Kowski Jews, alwuys with erent warmth and 
and (the deceased) Bristow starts to sympathy, offering laugh ref.ln (he fted- 
crumble. Swriet steps nimbly out from of sumring 1 and achieving the 
his own demolition job into (he universality of a folk-humorist. But 
leather-clad arms of the properly even when he writes, as here, about the 
speculator, Ted Lawrence, a wealthy, for whom he reserved his 


somewhat 

machina. 


implausible 


ex ridicule and satire, his jnughter lias 
something warm and loving about it. 


In the. Far East”. And 


Kowski 


instow, 


a q AntornnlK to his chanters. The Nalevskis inWarsnw was later to 
nrnmble P S nnnends verses from a become an infamous ghetto; and this 
SLK?S%“«; FJ has. for ‘h, modern resder. nr 

their medieval gloom offers a sardonic cx,ra romance, 
counterpoint to Sweet’s tumblings Aleichem wrote in Yiddish in order 
before the figures of contemporary to reach the largest possible number of 
farccthatsurroundhitn.Innocence.no his people. It was lie who made it a 


Sjfjf fcwoUty, the reader may orchilecCS 0 f sma n distinction and less matter how curled at the edges, wins literanr language, one inherited by 

StSsini co ? c,u 8ton that she has ? nt " itlon of sweet's unvoiced through - although Sweet's happy Isaac Bashevis Singer -■ n racy language 

£ n mi« i n § J - 00 T 00 many ambitions to be accepted as their ending, as architect to a property with character created tlirou^i idiom, 

^ time-tables, too many a t speculator, looks more like a carrot for nuance, and rhythm. Aliza Shevrin s 

S/’ J^ ha “ St,ng ’ ■ XOllC ^S Cfl/ ^^ Forbe S Bramble is himselF an the tame guinea-pia that has at last translation is conscientious and lively. 

ESfhJSh ma ^ ai ™ dit,on f d architert bv^Drofession and his inside succeeded In biting tfie hand that feeds and we are indebted to her for making 

have begun to parch her roots. J r n C 'S^ y Sms what would it than the leopard's reword for this delicious novel available m English 

Not surprisingly, several stories otherwise be a run-of-the-mill, if changing its spots. for the first time, 

wocern Englishwomen who are 

raitiHg far-flung places: Hong Kong, . t 1 

jSSS.SSSS Speaking out and holding back 

st ? r V* dedicated to the ; 11 mature and profound melancholy. emotional range to •'contempt nnc 

Proposition that some of the _ !l r. Irritability”. The Fleming Society. 01 


mature and profound melancholy. 


ronslhiction engineers and so forth on 
i” hitematiorlal circuit - “the 
r'fro&rt-'tot 1 ’ - can In fact resist local 
preferring to spend the 
l!5”9L roulfing over ' the blueprints 


Lewis Jones 


emotional range to “contempt and 
Irritability’’. The Fleming Society, on 


G.LUAN Avery r 

^^g mulfmg o V e r . the blueprints bnlookers v 
Rleic colleagues and some whisky, nfyr-r, mtiinc £fi95 
© 'TOrrator here, in the "The Fiiit SSP? ri£n\ 

» . « one such, and talks a bit 0 00 222673 1 

ijjroojh “My woman’s made of- 

C: ^ 'F 1 ® 8 * 1 °“. th ? bed. She's Onlookers comprise! 


• 'conspicuou8?repentance,in 


rAii^op 1 Oxford It - was Jenmrer. nft makes his opinion vdry . 
Canterbury College, Oxtera. s obvjous He relies on his college mafia ' 

vms *' i Warden of to protect him from ,lhe consequences 
Antony. Adeane. the Warden ot 0 f jJij. provocation , but instead they 

^ give, him' the Sl^iliah ireatmenU 

TOS5well its President; the' journal was Tf, e tale of Margaret Bo^ Talbot, g 


JJg and drawings. She’s called The cautionary tales: In the first a clever 
hnrSl’ and ? he ' s not wife* She's young man Is humiliated for his 


to «vn’„» 1U ? v e s n ° l 5he s young man Is humiii 

sffi^^ lther rJ he,sUoc ^ nB J ° n ' boorShness; ! in the; 

011 Jr “ n U? tres3 ‘ this one . . " and so imaginative young ■ w 

•n ( )ES? nVinCln8 , 1 deil,0,iC> ' suffering both photographs; and Trevor HancocK. a ^ ; more complex. Trevor’s 
and inifi WOr 5 en Hre a J lver y ^ce, her exc^s ye roserva The f onn bf student at eariterbury,; now a aSmfcll has. the clarity of a Victorian 

Uhked .S y l 5flted ^SSuSe' lecwiW •« Bradford, li/inyited to -moral kemplwity the second pqrf 

bafewj S' 1 Poverty they encounter year-old : orphan- . cohtribute-a text. '■ of the book offers an obi fade 

And the Fleming. /rSw is 'iMltid: io the task. He* yindicartpjpf H|s moddra ideak. !#lie 


second 


Cornell 


The VPi-m ticrmim radicals of the 
nineteen .slxtleit annunnecd the 
(leutli uf Ilier.iiure. iiir them litera- 
ture-. boili past and present, as well 
as cnnvemlnnal discussions of I tier- 
ary Issues, had losi Its meaning. In 
The Inst it ut inn nf Criticism, Peter 
l' we llohendahl explores ihc lm- 
plicailuns of tills cultural crisis 
from a Marxist perspective and 
attempts to define the tasks and 
responsibilities of criticism In ad- 
vanced capitalistic societies. 


THE 

INSTITUTION 
OF CRITICISM 

Uy PETER HWH HOHt&NDAHL 


1 lolvendalil lakes a dose look ai ihc 
social history of literary cr I deism in 
Gcrnuny from the elglilecnih cen- 
tury to the present, treating both 
acailemlc criticism and the reviews 
(hut appeared In die mass media. 
Wlille many other critics have de- 
bated the aesthetic and theoretical 
Issues implicit in the practice of 
literature and literary criticism, 
llohendahl focuses on the institu- 
lionnl side of eritlelsm. Drawing on 
the tradli Inn of the l-'rankfurt Schoul 
and on Jilrgen Habermas's concept 
of the pubue sphere, he sheds Hunt 
on some of the imporiant political 
and social forces thai help to shape 
literature and culture generally. 

lliis volume Is made up of seven 
essiiys originally pulilislied in tier-, 
man and a long new theurellca! in- 
I induction written sped Really by 
the author with English-language 
readers in mind. Tbv institution of 
Criticism, which calls for a criti- 
cism (hat reflects the ever-changing 
relations between ailtun.', pul ides, 
and economics, will eonvey the 
■ rich- jrtusIhiJRIda of -f hq CJwmfiii 
perspective fiir those who employ;- 
American or Drench critical tech-, 
nlques and for students uf conipm- . 
porury eridc.nl theury ' 


“The book given a balanced, 
thought-provoking examina- 
tion of postwar German liter- 
airy debates. . . - An excellent In- 
troduction to an analysis of 
contemporary Ge'rmnn literary 
criticism and helpful to anyone , 
studying modern German cul- 
ture. or modern literary 
1 heor'y.' VClib/cw 

“A Marxist history of book re- 
viewing and 'more formal 
modes of criticism in Germany 
from the late Enlightenment to 
the Late 1960’s, this volume riot 
only exposes the social and po- ' 
litlcal forces underlying public 
analysis and Judgment of llterar 
lure but expounds a theory of 
critical tasks and responsibili- 
ties. , . .Hoheridahl’s study is 
factually rich- and’ d 6 |Ma in's 
models of analysts -certain to 
Interest students of ‘reception 
• history’ In any, Held of. the Ira-: 
: Maiikles.'-'— Tbd Virginia Qttar-'- 


— . wnn ..i, causes minx n s imw ■»'***•* — toox care aiwuya it.v ** w 
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former' student at eahtefbury,; now a Sfa! baithe clarity of 'a Victorian 
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A policy for literature? 


m : J'!l 


Robert Hewison 

By the lime this is published Charles 
Osborne. Literature Director or the 
Arts Council, will be well ft way from 
the Department’s offices in Coven t 
Garden. He will be setting ready to go 
to America, where he wi ([spend some 
sabbatical weeks enjoying 
contemporary American opera ana 
doing some more work on a new 
Dictionary of Opera he is writing for 
Simon ana Schuster. 

The day before he took hrs leave the 
Literature Advisory Panel met once 
more to discuss policy. On ihc agenda 
was not the swingeing attack by the 
panel member Michael Church on 
almost ail the Literature Department's- 
activities, reported in "Behind the 
lines” (wo weeks ago. but a paper Tram 
(he Director himself. Charles Osborne 
declined an invitation to write his own 
account of the paper. Hie original was 
"too scrappy" and he had no time. 
ln$tetid he agreed to be interviewed. 

Michael Church's criticisms nppear 
to have passed the Literature Director 
completely by. He said he had nothing 
to say about Church's paper at all. 
Instead, he proposes that the 
Literature policy or the Arts Council 
shall remain very much as it was 
before. There are two areas of fresh 1 
emphnsis: the first runs completely ! 
contrary , to Church’s proposals. 1 
Church had questioned the validity of 1 
giving grants to publishers, and 1 
suggested that some of them wpre I 
manipulating the system. Osborne ' 
« in favour -of giving grants to 


for u more thorough investigation of 
the feasibility of setting up a number of 
bookshops outside London. The Arts 
“ Council fias a shop in London, so why 
s not disseminate literature through 
‘ similar outlets elsewhere? (This idea 
i has been around for some time, and 
t may not find favour with booksellers.) 

1 The scheme would be expensive, and 
! the Arts Council would have to be 
1 firmly persuaded that it was 
I worthwhile. 

' The difference between Osborne's 
■‘niore-of-the-same" views and 
Church's radical proposals for cutting 
grants to ■'mediocre'’ magazines and 
other crumbling literary edifices; for 
giving more help to living writers - in 
particular unacademic authors of non- 
fiction -and generally re-animating the 
slothful activities of the Department, 
illustrates the difficulties of 
administering patronage the Arts 
Council's way. Osborne has been there 
for almost as long as there lias been a 
Literature Department, (established, 
well after the rtst. in 1966). Michnel 
Church has been on the Advisory 
Panel since last April. Yet the Director 
can claim that he is doing no more than 
following the policies laid down by the 
twenty members of the Arts Council, 
policies that they have agreed on the 
advice of their specialist panels. 
Meanwhile the membership of both 
Council and pnnels are constantly 
changing. Two years ago the then 
Literature Advisory Panel agreed that 
the emphasis should be on helping 
readers rather than writers. That is the 


defin ing literature. Other art forms are 
instantly recognizable and take place in 
definable buildings. But many of the 
things that go on between hard covers 
arc not literature at all. ‘‘The definition 
must be something that is based on 
imagi native or creative writing - some 
non-fiction must surely be classed as 
literature. The criterion really is the 
force of the the writing, and the ad hoc 
nature of the Literature Department's 
policy must be to spread the knowledge 
of good literature of the present and 
past as widely as possible. ' 

Why then did so many people feel 
that this wasn't being done? Why was 
the Department so often accused of 
being lazy? “There is a limit to what I 
can do without being called 
interventionist. You know, we give a 
greater number of grants than we 
refuse It appears that even successful 
schemes like Creative Writing 
Fellowship are not expanded because 
more institutions do not apply. When 
urged to do something to help living 
writers who cannot get their work 
published, the Department's 
investigations fail to turn up any muted 
Miltons. 

The minutes of wliat appears to have 
been a desultory meeting of the 
Literature Panel will now go forward 
for consideration by the formal policy 
makers, the Council members 
themselves. With Sir William Rees- 
Mogg as Chairman, and Marghanita 
LaskT combining her chairmanship of 
the Literature Panel with Vice- 



im 


E wishers,. in order to. subsidize not 
it single works, but series of titles, 
cker and Warburg, ! Allison and 
Busby, and John Calder . are 
beneficiaries. The new grants to 
publishers will include specific sums 
committed to promoting the books (hat 
are subsidized. 

Osborne ’s other new pol icy proposal 
T which enabled him to state with 
’ confidence . that ' the Literature 
Department would be asking for 
considerably niore money next year- Is 


policy upon whose execution Michael 
Church is expected to advise. 

■ I put it to Charles Osborne that 
because he knew what the 

Department's policy was supposed to 
be, and he had to explain it to advisers 
who didn’t, he was in a far more 
powerful position than a mere servant 
of the Council. He did not deny the 
value of the continuity of his 
experience - hut "any serious 
suggestion that has come to me I have 
put to the Council". 

In Osborne's view, the reason for all 
these arguments about “literature 
policy" is (be unique difficulty in 


Chairmanship of the Council, it is to be 
hoped that (be discussion of literaure 
policy will not be proportionate to the 
tiny . amount , tne Literature 


policy will not be proportionate to the 
tiny . amount , tne Literature 
Department spends. 

• Charles Osborne, on his sabbatical, 
will not be taking part in the debate. 
His aim is to set the Department on an 
even keel, and, some time within the 
next four years, to withdraw. Fresh 
literary projects beckon him, and he 
wishes to take up some new 
administrative work while there is still 
lime for him to do so. This hint of 
retirement has nothing to do with (he 
attacks that are regularly made on him. 
"Really, I thrive on them.” 


A portrait of Rana Amor Singh II, c 1698 - a work included in the exhibit 
Indian Drawng which has been selected by Howard Hodgkin for At 
Hayward Gallery. It can be seen until April 1 7, and will be reviewed in afutat 
issue of the TLS. 
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Pespite thd large claims Dayld Hare : s 
eariy plays made to.be describing the 
stnte <?f England, there' was always n 
danger (hot the.. general view, the 
.. Overall verdict, would collapse into a 
jhurely local, add personal reaction. 
This w(is particularly the case with 
Plenty, where wliat set out to be n 

■ ' Chronicle of disappointment at (tie 
unfulfilled promise of Britain's post- 
tyar history came across more as a 
projection back onto it of 
. S P ^ m pT n \ unfulfilled 

••'.J, ’fl<Snpli°she^ 

: SSSr 52. l ? h .® ve pM* Plenty a 

” ^^trlfcal ^perience ' but the 
. underlying difOcbjty remained; • 

» new play, A Mad of die World, 

he to ^fronted, this dlffiodW - the 
, relationship , between Individual 
experience and genefral judgment - In 
the context not of Engliiid but of the 
vforkf. The difficulty, is not. completely 
■ resolved In- part because other 
V ■ foncerns nre equally preying - but that 
, bless important than the courage Hare 
. shows tii grasping this particular nettle 


; and the tenacity withwhich he follows 
Ins thenfe through to its conclusion. In 
the end the play lives up to Its high 
. ambition. 

; The action shifts between a film 
studio in England find a Uncsco 
conference on poverty in Bombay. 
Among those Invited to; speak at the 
conference is a famous Indian novelist . 

. Victor Mehta, who grew up In a village 
in Bihar.i came- to- England and now- 


lives in Shropshire. Mehtp has little 
respect for the United Nations and 

■ ev £ n J ess for Marxist reformers; he sees 

■ self-deception everywhere and regards 
W ns worse than poverty. Asa writer 
he-, is dedicated to exposing lies 
wherever • they occur, however 
uncomfortable the results may be. 

Also present at the conference is n 
young, idealistic, left-wing English 
journalist, and the clash between h im 


journalist, and the dash between nim 
and Mehta cremes the dynamic of the 
play. Both- men! are affected by the 
. other 8 beliefs and both are altered by 
Ihetr meeting. Back in England Mehta 
writes a book about the conference and 
this is now being turned into afilm.A 
beautiful Aniencan nctress had also 
, fteen j n Bom hay and the (wo men’s 
pursuit of her - Mehta Inter marries her 
- provides the rpmnntic interest of.the- 

'51' ; ' ' ‘ 

; •; There is! milch that is unsatisfactory 
1 f£°r The framework oT 

| the film Studio is cumbersome and adds 
BJ* ^ ronsequence. Neither the fact 

!«?L‘ h r fi !lT triVial,zes ‘he serious 
issues of the conference, nor the 
Suggestion that people in England are 
, ?oly in sex and cars, is 

Sufficiently well realized to justify 
V The only exception to this 

is the. final -scene, which introduces n 
new dimension and gives an impressive 
ending to the play. , , ■ * 

'■ The rb mantic theme Is also 
perfunctory, The part of the American 
actress, poorly performed by Diana 
Quick, is underwritten add hardly 
binds the narrative together in the wav 
that was intended. As in Cither Hare 
plays love- ft - more suggested than 
expressed. Here, where it Is; iheant to 
be central to the action, jts absence is 
glaring. 

This lack of definition applies more 
generally. There is a lack of texture, of 
idiom,- (hat is Unusual in Hare's 


writing. Both the film world and the 
conference world have a disembodied 
insubstantial feel about them. 

Everyone seems to be in transit. In one 
sense this could be a true reflection 
both of film studios and of life in India, 
where the visitor does Indeed feel 
insubstantial beside the vast 

immobility of Indian life. But in the 
theatre we need something more 
specific to engage us. and that is 
something which the play takes a long 
time to deliver. 6 

But eventually it does deliver. We 
see the pain of the world, poverty and 
injustice, first from one angle, then 
from another. Each view inspires 
different questions, and at each point 
the truth comes to look different. What 
might sound schematic in synopsis is In 
fact nth in ; performance. Our 
reservations fall away as we come 1 
closer and closer to the matter in hflridi' 

oT change 8 ° f <feaUsm * the Itessltiijlty 

At the centre of.the play Is the Indian • 
novelist and in this rate Roshaii Seth is 
magnificent. .combining anger, warmth 
and tremendous dignity, Bill Nlghy as 
the young idealist is also good, and the 

K reduction, by Hare himself. Is 
eautifully handled. Its spaefogsness 

pre a PP r °priate to a 
, play in which the earlier restlessness 

k te» Anilhid “ something that 
shed ' ““i* morc Penetrating. 

finther CeS arC quict ■ r bul ,he y car^ 

cjf ap °l 'J} e , World is published by 

' te (83 P> £3 - 50 - 0 571 

11996 4). Admirers of the Merchaht- 

flEt?*? 8 »*?• ^ interested in the 

1 fn%c W^ ed f 8fl< ^ Unt of their 

■ One h Y™*nfM 18 7k venty- 

yne rears of Merchant- Ivon Films hv 

■Kc*'pubuUed. ™ ' ” h Ch h “ iu * 


Mary Furness 

Hca( and Dust 
Curzon Cinem a 

Ruth Prawer Jhabvaln's novel Heat 
and Dust is the store of Olivia, a young 
English memsahib of the 1920s 
recently married and in India for the 
first time. It is all new to her and she 
does not understand it, particularly the 
nmd conventions which keep the 
Indians and the English apart. Her 
hard-working husband leaves her 
alone all day. She loves him but is 
gradually seduced, without being 
aware of what is happening to her, by 
the Nawab (the local Inman prince) 
who, with his entourage, pays her 
visits, takes her on picnics, and 
entertains her in his palace. She 
becomes pregnant. Douglas, her 
husband, regards this as the apogee of 
tneir dreams; the Nawab has no doubt 
that the child is his. Olivia has a 
miscarriage’’ and is found out and 
exposed by the local English doctor. 
6he flees to the Nawab's palace and 
crosses over to the “other side” for 
ever. She lives out her days alone in the 
Nawab s house tn the mountains and it 
“ a matter for speculation how she 
reels and what she does, since she no 
longer communicates with anybody. 

•All that is known now about Olivia is 
from hearsay and from the letters 
Which she wrote to her sister. These 
bav ®. been left to. her step- 
granddaughter Anne, a modern ySung 
Englishwoman, who .becomes 

by j her 8tor y and goes to 
Satipur to immerse herself more 
deeply in it. She tqo is seduced by 
•SSSf’JP 1 p f e $ nant (by hpr, Indian 

landlord) and nie store leaves her 

n«Sr n ti l °u have , her baby and. Jiving 

whlnh rVii b i° US6 j *!i mountain s in 

which Olivia, ended her days. 

thJhriS™ I 8 8 8reat deal better than . 
tne book. As a novel it is thin and 

chpnf^h^ 1 ^' Ono feels somehow 
J[l eated by It; wntten as if it were a true 
story, it has just such defidencies as an 

Of life SldTfcSS 

ought (though would not necessarily) 
SEftM Abut the virtue oPbeing 

OlivUand 'w»T ee ‘ ,ing ■* 

jjuvia ana wanting to know what 

mo P n S A neXl ' Wfl have * rejoin 
modem Anne in modern India to find 

out how she's getting on and *55, Sfi ■ 


because, at least as she is revealed ii 
her letters, she does not hare a 
inclination to introspection. 

In contrast, the characters in 71 
Europeans, of which the Mercbnt 
Ivory team made a film (1979) di 
nothing if they do not think and i 
consequence tne film does not wxl 
their actions, baldly portrayed, an 
meaningless without the dimension a 
thefr accompanying ruminations, to 
in Heat and Dust, since actions are* 
tin’s lack of psychological depthiM 
not matter; indeed it Js a posti? 
advantage in the film, wmcti a 
absolutely faithful to the book, fix 
book could indeed be the book of « 
film.^ Now we have Deoole 6 w*, 


forwards from 1920s Satipur to 1» 
Satipur work smoothly and- IW 
seems to be much more point to 
we can see, for instance, Olivia sw* 
as it was when she lived in it and 
now, used for Government oWJ 
What was Dr and Mrs: Sauoqtw 
bungalow is now the Post 
Nawab’s palace is uninhabited^^ 
has a flavour of the gaudy 1 
which we have seen Olivia luxun^ 

Literally, fleshed odI* th* 
in die celluloid version, 
real than they are In the' book. 
Olivia (Greta Scacfiu). -Kg 
young, vacuous, • ' . 
uncomprehending ' and ; 
seducible. Hero Is ; her 
(Christopher Caze novel, upfig 
hard-working, uncompre» end| lvS 
simple. Here is the handfomt '^ 
(Shashi Kapoor), chanwaO| 


unsuspected by Ohvia. out aw-'v 
and atl-powernil id the 
above alt Is Harry (brilliantly pjwj. 


Nickoias Grace), tne 
livered creature of the NaWab.i^P 
to go home but too .debiiiP ■ ^ 
summon himself to do so; Hm*. 
boring English lot, whose ■ 
Olivia has to endure^Ertfr 
portrayed by Julie Chnstw. »5jj 
tolerable, although 5beiSi;rfjW"}| 
even more vacuous thao .V^';* 
only is „she -unreflectibgi 
relations with India .'OTK t 
straightforward and 
passion and romance Of phvj“ n i a, 
pleasurable pnd-iffldeihaA“ a gi.-|jj 
even if one does have ibe|t J ^P‘5'^ 

photography -+ it is too 


commentary 
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A state of slig ht hysteria 

few remaining' shreds of realism, 
i . ii PtfwT vnn necessitated by the plot, are out of step 

i April FltZLiyon With the rest of the production. 

Pountney has all the same created a 

TcaAfKDVSKV splendid theatrical experience, a 

re production more choreographic than 

7k Q** B °' °P aaes operatic, which enmeshes the audience 

Coliseum not In the rather silly meanderings of 

the plot, but in the neurotic fantasies of 
. . a deranged mind. Maria Bjflmson's 

ftna the moment the curtain rises on designs, besides being a delight fo the 
hvid Pountney's exciting new eye, play an important part in creating 
mr^oaof The Queen of Spades, we this illusion. White predominates in 
jalia that this is not going to be a this hallucinatory world; long white 
sttventwria! evening. Instead of the gauze curtains surround the stage or, 
Ite children playing with their Q n occasion, are drawn across it to 
ignemaids in the Summer Garden, to isolate Hermann even further from 
ftaneare accustomed, we see little reality. There is no other scenery 
rite-dad Napoleons symbolically except, when necessary, the gaming- 
audbg the infant Hermann. From table, and chairs, cunningly deployed 
oo we know that anything is by what appear to be members of the 
ortfe, and we are not mistaken. This Red Army. The chorus, its members 
fate of Spades unfolds in no known a )l dressed alike and in muted colours, 
bx or epoch; it is all- or almost all - assumes a new importance, and is used 


TchaBOVSKV 

"Ik Omcd or Spades 

iofld m Coliseum 

ftoaibe moment the curtain rises on 
S Pountney’s exciting new 
-ruction of 77ie Queen of Spades, we 
Saha that this is not going to be a 
erventwna! evening, instead of the 
g children playmg with their 
^nanaidsin the Summer Garden, to 
ftaveare accustomed, we see little 
rau-dad Napoleons symbolically 
Kudisg the infant Hermann. From 


•bee or epoch; it is all - or almost all - 

itkemind. 

purists will no doubt assert that 
putney has taken too many liberties 
tit the libretto; but Modeste 
jiiftovsky’s melodramatic travesty 
ef Pushkin's astringent, elegant ana 
westanr is not sacrosanct, although 
: pfeiseo the composer. Pountney 
fcestake liberties but, with one or two 
tstptiorc, they are justified. In fact, 
trim he should have taken more 
berties; if he had substituted 
fsiiiirs ending - Hermann in a 
udbouse - for Tchaikovsky’s - 
lamina's suicide - be could have 

B iased with all pretence to logic, 
thown everything as a figment of 
mqq's imagination. As it is, the 


On the shelf 


like the chorus in a Greek tragedy. In 
the centre of this pale and ghostly 
world is the black figure of Hermann, 
the only character in the opera, apart 
from the Countess, who matters. 

Pushkin's Hermann is an 
unscrupulous, cold cad, gripped by a 
single obsession: money, which he 
hopes to obtain through the secret of 
the three cards. His one-track mind is 
unhinged by his failure to do so. But 
Tchaikovsky's Hermann has two 
obsessions: money, and Liza; it is the 
pursuit of money, rather than LizR, 
which causes his downfall. Pushkin had 
no sympathy for his Hermann; but 
Tchaikovsky “felt sorry" for his hero. 
On the day when he composed the 


' the churchffied ancien regime of the 

Man HoIIinehurst Wack-Ctad Queen of the Night and her Peter Kemp 

■gumai retinue. Sarnstro's entrances are boldly 


music for Hermann's suicide, he noted 
in his diary: “1 wept dreadfully when 
Hermann gave up the ghost." He 
confessed to his brother that he 
enjoyed “the very agreeable slate of 
slight hysteria” which these tears 
provoked; and he said that, as he 
identified Hermann with Nikolai 
Figner, the handsome, elegant and 
romantic - but not, it seems, 
homosexual - tenor for whom he wrote 
the part, “he shared very keenly in his 
sad rate”. But the neurotic music of the 
opera, akin to that of the Fifth and 
Sixth Symphonies, gives the lie to this 
identification; and the orchestra, 
conducted with passionate urgency by 
Mark Elder, has little difficulty in 
persuading us ' that Tchaikovsky 
identified Hermann not with Figner, 
but with himself. Hermann, the 
outsider with a guilty secret, inwardly 
hysterical, but outwardly always 
Teutonically correct, parallels 
Tchaikovsky, the brilliantly successful 
public figure, always at risk because of 
his homosexuality. Now that we know 
that Tchaikovsky's own death, only 
three years after he composed the 
opera, was probably suicide, his tears 


and “slight hysteria when composing 
the music for Hermann’s death take on 
a new significance. 

Graham Clark's musically 
undistinguished performance as 
Hermann hovers uneasily between 
Pushkin’s cold, mad Hermann, and 
Tchaikovsky’s warmer, hysterical 
hero. Clark's paranoia, well- 
portrayed, nevertheless begins too 
early, right at the start of the opera, 
when there is insufficient reason tor it. 


Of course, if Hermann were reliving it 
all in the madhouse, this would not 
matter; but, since he dies, some 
semblance of chronology is necessary. 
Clark fails to engage our pity; his 
performance is always interesting, but 
not moving. We cannot believe in his 
love for Liza; but perhaps Tchaikovsky 
couldn't believe in it cither. Clark's 
treatment of the unfortunate girl 
(Marie Slorach) at times seems to 
parallel Tchaikovsky's revulsion for his 
own bride. In any ense. Liza should be 
just an idea, not this very flesh-and- 
blood creature. In this production 
Liza's suicide is not explicit; in the form 
of an old coat, she is reunited with 
Hermann in death. This is one of 
Pountney's liberties which does not 
come off. 

Even purists could not carp at the 
scene in the Countess's bedroom - the 
only scene taken directly from 
Pushkin. This ' is beautifully and 1 
conventionally staged, and admirably 
sung and acted by Sarah Wnlker. Less 
effective is the apparition of not one, 
but several countesses, who suggest a 
corps de ballet rather than 
hallucinations, and fail to cause the 
necessary frisson . 

Tchaikovsky once said that he could 
not write opera unless he could “love 
and pity " the characters. If Pountney's 
production fails, despite its brilliance 
and sensitivity, to make us love and 
pity the characters, this Is the 
librettist's fault, not his; but he docs 
make us pity the composer, which is, 

_ perhaps, a truer interpretation of this 
opera. 


The Complete 
Poetical Works of 
Thomas Hardy 

Volume 1 

Edited by Samuel Hynes 

This edition establishes lor the first 
time a text that corresponds to 
Hardy's Intentions. In preparing It, the 
editor has made use of public and 
private collections of books and 
manuscripts, and letters in England, 
France, and the U.S., including major 
private collections never before made 
available to scholars. This first volume 
contains WeSsex Poems, Poems of 
the Past and ths Present, and Time's 
Laughlngstocks. £1 9.50 

William 

Wordsworth: The 
Borders of Vision 

Jonathan Wordsworth 

This book takes as its starting-point 
Wordsworth's sense of man as a 
borderer, firmly based In an actual 
world, yet reaching out In aspiration 
beyond the limits of normal human 
experience. The author has placed 
the famous passages of well-known 


Convenient problems 


teMigic Flute 
Ninion Theatre 

i 

ftr Us final operatic production 
retiring to academic life 
“Man Miller has chosen, perhaps 
pPfeljcfllly, to set Scottish Opera’s 
Sjkftde in a library. In Philip 
memorable set the off-white 
J™ shelf upon shelf of books 
"W 1 . “to the flies, constituting a 
Qf teaming which physically 
5? * “id contains the action of the 
opera. 

A' ^ middle of the library a 
JJplw cenotaph, surrounded by 
suggests at first a Soanean 
quartan ism, the centre-piece of an 
2«%cal collection: later, 

and segmented by stage- 
z*' ! l on the function both of 

®*®ntre rains and of the temples of 
55®* Sarastro and his creed. To 
tnis .ambiguity, and to validate 
« nias|er-plan whereby the variety 
JMwgtency of the opera are 
hliftu * lUlln toe programme of 
?2jdment learning. Miller, has 
■ ffl| l asleep during “the 
llW r “‘ ° f th? 

■Sf.i. .psychoanalytical scheme, 
S 255 ‘he action of an opera so 
St?®? to take place Within the 
Of the DfOtasonist. . can he 


to \i : l ‘™J na s* c rmte, where the 
toioMWl.-JI hotch-potch of 
L bfe me L 0<lratTia and obscure 
Jity, It works much less Well. The 
tpKrttW i.tocbrettcal ; Freudian 
J°n which surround the action 
Sjg. to entomb it; . modern 
iZ^entr-pfays on that of. the 
10 P rodu W “ 
mS '• :* .Wlruct- of u .endless 
teSaLrtw ksCtaation. Buti ! the 

St aysail to work for 11* a* theatre' 


retinue. Sarastro's entrances are boldly 
designated by' bright light and the 
opening scene of Act 2 Is engagingly 
presented as an informal cabinet- 
meeting at which the soberly elegant 
Masons discuss Tamino’s application. 
Even so, the displacement of the 
conventional mystery of the scene 
brings it close to fatuity; the text itself is 
rudimentary, and the questions asked 
are dangerously simple and ritualistic 
for n naturalistic treatment. 
Elsewhere, the spoken text is 
abbreviated and, in the case of 
Papogeho, considerably broadened. 
So as to stress his appetitive earthlness 
Papageno too is aefantasticated and 
made to rely, heavily on vulgarized 
comic routines. Fortunately Benjamin 
Luxon handles the sung part of the role 
benutifolly and with wit, and manages 
to overcome the demystifying 

plainness of the production. 

This process of demystification - 
which Milter recently explored In his 
Hamlet at the Donmar Warehouse - is 
a powerful means of questioning and 
reinVigorating staid performance 

traditions; and it cart acclimatize the 
antique circumstance of famous works 
to the tellingly prosaic conditions of 
modem life; Certain scenes ' in The 
Magic- Flute 1 however, are only 
Sabotaged by such a technique. The 
enchantment of the animals - one of 
the most unaffectedly delightful scenes 
in all opera * is deliberately flattened 
by having a few black-clad figures with 
the thertanthropic heads of Egyptian • 
deities shamble v ort and Off. The 
enchantment-.. ,of MOnostatoss 
:servants, who are. presented nr black- 
face arid retreat with codnUh shakings 
of white-gloved hands. Is shockingly 
. embarrassing; Above ail in the trials by 
fire and ■ water- - exciting, protp- 
Wagneriap challenges: of scenography 
- nothing happens at all. This. Is the ; 

: . paradox of Miller's-raiionaHsm :it I? a 
1 : dream, yet it is dullef than Waklilg. 

1 . Doubtless ihjs iinmaglc Flute would 
L be brighter if it had more musical flair; 

1 1 Margaret; 1 Marshall 'is - an 'affecting^ 
‘ •Pamina,arja Opn-G^ardVSarastro, 


Shakespeare Lives! 

Channel 4 

There are times in Shakespeare Lives/ 
when you feql that he’s more likely to 
be turning in his grave. Mostly, they 
are when Michael Bogdanov Is 
outlining schemes to make his plays 
“modem and relevant", "plays for 
today". Luckily, there’s more to 
Shakespeare Lives! than this. Besides 
canvassing "possibilities of makjng 
Shakespeare more accessible in the 
1980s", it aims to “explore extracts in a 
workshop situation", with actors from 
the National Theatre interpreting 
scenes and an audience responding 
volubly to them. 

About the former issue, Bogdanov is 
bursting with beliefs. Prominent 
among them is that there is a need to 
offer "Shakespeare by analogy” - in 
which parallels from contemporary 
politics are imported heftlly into the 
plays. Making Shakespeare's drama 
seem like something else, however, is 
only the start: Bogdanov also Wants to ' 
turn it into something 1 else. 
Considering that "anything goes that s 
viable 1 "to make v! Shakespeare 
, understandable arid accessible tp a 1 
modern audience", he emphasizes: 
“anything goes -that means ripping up 
the texts, cutting them, sticking them 
together again". What he envisages is 
not Ju4t “re-appraisal" but ‘ re- 
■; Writing ’ .• 

This 1 approach had been tried In 
previous, centuries,: a member of. the. 
audience sharply pointed out 1 .yriih; 
speeches.’ ‘'re-shuffled arid;,; tragic 
conclusions cosjly re-cast tosuitSome 
supposed taste 6f the times., ;Tbis;wiuj 


a man who pledges that he will respect 

for reproof' by the Athenian senate, 
and who guarantees that his troops wilt 
be subject to "your public Eaws/At 
heaviest answer”. 

Bogdanov's taste for squeezing texts 
into any shape he likes is much aided by 
his removal of scenes from the 
controlling pressure of their -overall 
context, making (hem seem 1 more 


plastic than they nre. The first plays He 
has handled, too - Vic Taming of the 
Shrew and Timon of Athens. - are 
conveniently problematical. They also 
afrord especial scope for his desire to 
link Shakespeare with contemporary 
concerns. Timon of Athens, for 
example, he interprets ns on 
indictment of capitalism: this, he feels, 
is why it is now - as he somewhat 
unfortunately phrased it - “gaining 
currency". 

Some members of the audience were 
less enamoured of the play. . Its 
language was too difficult, for one 
thing. How can you get “those fabulous 
meanings about the meaning of life 
across to your average person", it was 
asked, with all that archaic vocabulary 


poems In their original contexts, and Is 
able frequently to offer a fresh view of 
the poet a creative processes and his 
strange Imaginative visions. £25. 

The Letters of 
William and 
Dorothy 
Wordsworth ■; 

Volume VI, The Later Years 

Part 3 1835-1 839 ; 

Edited by Alan G. Hill 

This third volume of The Later Years 
follows Wordsworth Into the troubled 
years of early Victorian England and 
provides Indispensable material for 
understanding the later phases of his 
career, while also offering 
Innumerable Insights Intolhe great 
poams.of his prime. £35 

The Life of the 
Fields 

Richard Jefferies 

TheUfeofthe FieWs contains articles 
thatrsvealUievarletyanddepthof 
Richard Jefferies' Interests. He writes 
nofonlyoflhecountrysldelnali. . 
seasons- the south coast In January, 
March on the Sussex Downs, summer 
In Wlltshire-but also describes a 
' summer day In Trafalgar Square, 


asked, with all that archaic vocabulary- Ve^nltaht and ttiewlrKte 


enter London, and toe ll/e of the fleWs 
, Is there foo^ff yquwJH butsee It.' JZ2.65 


understand the play met with I 

predictable resistance: he was 

^sounding a bit Clitist'*. And the point 
was soon smothered under woolly talk 
about the' possible need for "total re- 
education ; arid overhauling , of our 
Education system”. 

' ft-- f-'l. -1 9 . v iita« /line AiMiblrisralilei 1 


maiiag(& 


' oM analogy BogdanoV did nOt find fa 

; instructive, and ne , by-passed ft with actors ; fri reh'eai'sAl. M°$t JM , thqsc 
some muttering abodt the: (lifferenqc. mVo ve£ are - jjyeting l y - good^ ^ with 
■ huh™ that his Dlans for the plays ward Dame) Massey nud SuranhpBertteb.K* 


some muttering about tna: pirrerenqe . 
’ being that his plans for the. plays were 
'•to ^change them, cut them - foil now ... 
The programmes haye glvem some 
. intimatlans of what might ^ be erjtailwl.; 


But, like hte 

[served by Sir /Alexarider Gibsons 


fir qiiife, Outstanding. TYdlchjn^ lhehp 
ease . themselves more ' ap'd. , more, 
doiriforiably Ip to a role js bye-, arid eiar- 
catcfiihg. , Speedhesv'arcv tilled 
- satisfyingly Into IplaOe as r the riglit 
• intonation k^iscqvefOd. Changes.. pf 


. luridly declared that Alplbi^d»« Vh^s' 
^echbeS of ovary sirigle fascist dirt a tot • 
. ?and ’Instigates a Fascist dictatorship 1. 

. But the may, snarlingly Savage as ir 
, - often U, nierii^lsfioWs u> a moderate^ 


What, If any thing .they, add,, a islhese 
actors. In theft' iVfttiuJsa renderings pf 
Shakespeare’-s scenes.^who justify the 


The Concise 
Oxford English- 
Arable Dictionary 
; of Current Usage 

Edited by N.S. Donlach 
and others 

•iTHtedl 


teh speaker who te teaming 

Hrectfds the different levels pf usage 
met with In newspapers, on radio and 
tdtevlelon. and In films. £6.95 ■ ' 

.1 t . • v . 

Oxford University 
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TLS FEBRUARY 11 1983: 


History of 
Parliament 


Sir, - In J- H. Hester's interesting 
review (January 21) of the latest 
volumes of The History of Parliament 
he writes: 

The House of Commons l 509- J 558, 
of course, escapes all of the above 
sorts of criticism. It does so because 
it has no “Introductory Survey” to 
criticize. One can avoid all errors of 
commission by doing nothing .... 
To construct the Introductory 
Survey of the 1509-1558 volumes on 
the some genera! principles as the 
previously published volumes 
appears to have been truly 
impossible. Professor Bin don 

showed very good sense indeed in 
not trying to no it. 

In 198(1 Professor Bludoff spent his 
last week in the United Stales with me. 
From my house he went directly to n 
New York airfield to fly to London. 
Just over a month later, m December, 
he died. 

While with me wc discussed his 
future plans. He told me his first duty 
was to write an introductory survey to 
the volumes of the Parliamentary 
History, which lie was editing and 
which were otherwise approaching 
completion. 

He was not a man fo shirk what he 
considered to be his duty because it 
might be difficult to accomplish. He 
was not a man to neglect some task just' 
to avoid making errors. Nor was lie it 


mnn to follow blindly patterns set by 

R redecessors. Had he lived I am sure 
e would have written an Introductory 


Survey, a id would have found o way to 
write a useful (and good) One based on 
the information available about his 
period. . 

GEORGE WOODBRIDGE. 

32 Clarke Street, Newport. Rl 
02840. } 

Sir, - l have read J. H. Hex tor's 
stirring essay-review (January 2 1 ) vviih 
great interest - and with some little 
relief at finding myself, nmong those 
unqualified to meet the stern challenge 
he puts. Only his first few paragraphs 
lie within my competence, and of these 
I must first say that, whatever their 
faults. 1 shall doubtless re-read them 
with admiration along with the rest. 
There are times when grand subject} 
sprawling beyond the range of any one 
scholar require the rare percipience 
and perspective thot Hextcr has 
brought to this one,, and there is a 
certain vigour in whnt he says about the 
origins of medieval parliamentary 
institutions. Yet it would be difficult to . 
' find a better illustration of the 
cphfu5lon that at present surrounds 
that subject in general discourse. 

If the problem is to explain a 
uniquely Western inspiration. It won't 
do to point to an eleventh-century 
genesis of the . representation of 
obllEfltory Service to lords. Little or 
nothing in - eleventh-century 'practice 
yet pointed to that device, nor - when it 
come - was there anything in It “more 
palpably convenient” for Europeans 
Tnced with “considerable distances and 
time spans” than for the patrons and 
clients of non-Western traditional 
societies. . Maxtor wisely avoids 
speaklqg of ''feudal” i origins of 
representation; only to slip Into the 
conceptual * pit of associating 
community; And delegation with 
lordship and allegiance. In England, m 
least, early village deputies seem to 
hoyc answered to exigencies that were 
not peculiarly seigncurlal - nor even, 
for all -.we yet know, peculiarly 
Western. . ./ 

Somewhat the same may be said of 
the deputations to early .Hispanic 
courts. To speak of these as “a bright 
idea ... of some European ruler or 
other. . . probably the king of, Lcdn^Js 
so. much less than the whole known 
truth as to mislead. Those courts were 
ritual celebrations of territorial 
security In which the Incipient 
delegation of burghers was no more 
(or less) representative than the 
attendance of the Icing's prelates and 
barons. Nor was the summons of deal 
without precedent in J188. What wm 
towards the middle of the twelfth 
century was the conceptual clustering 


of local association, liberties, and 
election - a clustering that only 
gradually and obscurely made its way 
mlo the practice of secular 
consultation. It may well have had its 
! trial runs in the administrative practice 
t of the Church, a practice or which 
r llcxlcr makes no mention. Indeed, if 
one seeks to understand the uniquely 
Western origins of modern 
! representation - although given our 
present state of ignorance that inquiry 
seems to me premature - one must look 
to the Church, and perhaps not even 
far beyond, h was there that classical 
idens of public interest, obligation and 
corporate identity were revived and 
put to the service of new debates over 
. spheres of constitutional power. Only 
! more gradually did such debates - or. 
more exactly, politics - become 
common in lay assemblies. And the 
circumstances in which nil nf these (and 
other) changes took place are not only 
poorly understood, but have to this day 
never been addressed as a historical 
problem . Only "corporal ist" historians 
linve thought in large terms of a 
transformation of social regime, hut 
that transformation lias yet to be 
described concretely, dated and 
explained, let alone placed In its 
cultural context. 

Tliis is a more difficult problem than 
that of the origins of parliament 
precisely because it is a problem of 
cultural change, not of institutional 
origins. Contemporary testimonies, ns 
so often, seem to face backward, not 
forward - and they tell loo reticently, 
yet not quite Innudibly. of the shifts 
that interest us. With these remarks I 
cease, of course, to criticize Professor 
Hex ter. whose lucid account merely 
builds on n foundation of 
underexamined assumptions about the 
peculiarities of Western experience. 
But the original nature of those* 
peculiarities will have to be identified 
with more precision thnn has yet been 
applied before they can be held to 
characterize “the birth of [Western] : 
freedom". 

T. N. BISSON. 

4 Indian Rock Path. Berkeley, 
California 94707, 

Professing 

Literature 

Sir. - Donald H. Reiman (Letters. 
January 7) credits the New Criticism, 
nnd' in* particular Us “Fugitive f 
Agrarian wing”, with bringing about 
the present woeful ' state of the 
profession, He narrows his sights even 
further: the only members of that wing 
he names, are R. P. Warren, the 
distinguished poet and novelist. Rnd 
' myself - though I was never n member 
of the Fugitive group nor one- of the 
original Agrarians. 

They badly dnnipgecJ the study of 
literature, so Reiman’s account runs. ■ 
by sharply constricting the accepted 
canon of literary works, by squeezing 
the joy out of reading literature and by 
diverting students from the study of the 
great writers into a barren study of 
literary theory. Worse still, the New 
Critics rniseil up a genemtfon of- 
theorists such as- Paul de Man, 
Geoffrey Hartman, Harold Bloom and 
Stanley Fish. 

Mr Reimaq suggests several ways by 
which the New Critics accomplished 
this feqt; by begetting them' (as' 
pedagogical ; ..fathers”),’ .or ' by • 
"bequeath I rig" to them ' a baleful 
legfl'cy; or. by causing them to suffer 
sun-stroke under the ,T blaze of the New 
Critical noon", or by reducing them to 
■ a “shell-shocked" condition. 

■ I now know what it must feel like id 
' be the innocent victim of a trumped-up 
paternity suit. The alleged. progeny of 
the New Critics must feel, equallv 


charges, lie has specified what the New 
Critics and (lie newest theorists have in 
common: under New Critical 

influence, he says, the newest theorists 
hold that a literary work must he 
regarded as “(I) the expression of an 
dine author and his psyche (a strong 
pocl agoiiisies, [n Bloom’s 
terminology); or (2) its linguistic 
medium (de Man); or (3) (he affective 
response of a cadre of professional 
readers (Fish)". 

Speaking for myself, I do not accept 
any of these three conceptions. The 
literary transaction, to be sure, is made 
from a writer to a reader through the 
medium of words, and any term in the 
process is worthy of investigation. But 
undue stress on the writer takes us off 
into biography and history, and undue 
stress on the reader into impressionism 
or reader psychology. A specifically 
literary criticism (if tnc term 
“literature'' be deemed to have any 
precise meaning) would surely call for 
special concern for the text. Hence I 
am very sympathetic with de Man's 
concern for "dose-reading”. But 
obviously I have my differences with 
some of his other views. I think, for 
example, that it is undesirable, and 
probably impossible, to detach literary 
criticism from aesthetic values (see 
Kenneth R. Johnston's letter in your 
issue of January 7). 

In this present instance, however. 1 
am not concerned to state my 
disagreements with Paul de Man, but 
to call attention to what 1 am 
compelled to describe as Reiman's 
ignorance of the relation of the New 
Critics, whoever they are (for Reiman 
has failed to provide a roster of them), 
to the newest developments in literary 
theory. 

Perhaps Reiman's greatest howler is 
to make his chief villains the members 
of the “Fugitive / Agrarian wing". The 
most able literary critics of that group 
are John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tale, 
Donald Davidson and Robert Penn 
Warren. They are all poets, essayists 
and historians. They enjoyed literature 
and have communicated that 
enjoyment to their students nnd 
readers. They have been deeply 
concerned to preserve the cultural 
tradition of the West. Reiman has 
quite mistaken their characters nnd 
aims. 

Since Mr Reiman has focused on the 
Yale English Department, it is very 
strange that lie omits any reference to 
the lnte W. K. Wimsatt, who, along 
with Rend Wellek, was n powerful 
literary theorist at Yale throughout the 
“New Critical noon". At feast one 
alleged New Critic, as I can testify, 
owes much to his conception of literaiy 
criticism. I suggest a reading of his 
posthumous collect jon of critical essays 
entitled The Day of the Leopards. 

Mr Reiman begins his fetter by 
telling us that it sometimes boggles his 
mind “to discover how little 
understood American life and .culture 
are in Great Britain”, His point may be 
well taken, but I must add that my 
mind boggles at how little Reiman, 
though an American, understands that 
amorphous, still undefined X which so 
many call the New Criticism. It is 
apparently as elusive as the snark, and 
I predict that, if it is ever hunted down, 
it will (urn out to be another boojum. 

CLEANTH BROOKS. 

: Yale University, New Haven/ 
Connecticut 06520. 


latest thing. 1 cun think of no significant 
linguistic discovery of the lust half- 
century that depends on Snussurc, who 
died in 1913 nnd whose writings were 
dismissed by Bloomfield in America, 
nnd by Ogden and Richurds in 
England, in the 1920s; nnd yet he is 
confidently hailed by critical theorists 
as the founder of modern linguistics. 
Our avant-garde is old hat. 

Two conceivable explanations. One 
is the charm of the short cut: theory 
promises not just answers, as literary 
liistorians do. but The Answer. All 
very tempting to a faithless and secular 
age. The other is the gregarious 
instinct. The historian sits in n lonely 
room, and his specialist findings may 
he of interest to only a hnndful of 
readers; but a theorist can enjoy the 
camaraderie and hurly-burly of private 
debates and public conferences. 
Theory can be a Lonely Hearts Club. 
No wonder if its arguments, simply as 
arguments, are not very good, and no 
wonder if it does not wish to be told 
why. 

GEORGE WATSON. 

St John's College. Cambridge. 


a ' 7 - iiiw mu 

groups have,, as an examination will 
show, different blood-types and a 
different set of genes. Far ..from being 
by-blows of reprehensible New Critics, 
tne newest theorists can very properly 
claim to he the legit i mute pffspring'of 
certain gentlemen of France. 

In seeing matters otherwise, Reiman 
has, In one regard at least, been 
helpful. Instead of setting up a straw-: 
man New Critic to answer vague 


Sir, - It remains unclear to me why 
yopr American correspondents should 
suppose that "Professing Literature" 

(December 10. 1982) was under some 
obligation 10 represent the range of 
views about critica! theory In the 
united States, or anywhere else. A 
literary journal is syrefy less concerned 
«cklng the representative than 
with finding ifie best; 

O. S. Rousseau, however, poses a 
more important question when he asks 
why theory has "swallowed up" 
literature m the past decade. And not 
on y literature (Letters. January 28). It 
is lndeed astonishing that a rehash of 
Victonan- Edwardian ideas (to use. 
provincial, British t ?n ml. - froni the 
Marxism of the 1840s. through, 
Nietzsche and Durkheim ip Saussure s 
lectures of around 1910 - should ever 
have been successfully passed off as the 


Subsidizing 

Literature 

Sir, - Thank goodnecs someone is 
still hammering away at the appalling 
arrogance anaincompetence of the 
Arts Council's Literature Panel; and 
that Robert Hewison continues to give 
the matterpublicity (Behind the Lines, 
January 28). 

What is the one art in which this 
country is universally acknowledged to 
excel? It is of course literature. Yet the’ 
Literature Panel continues to receive n 
pittance (ha* it reached 2 per cent of 
the overall budget yet?) and even that 
tiny sum is underspent and often 
diverted to dubious uses. I don't know 
a single reputable poet - and I'm sure 
the same goes for novelists nnd 
playwrights - who isn't filled with 
anger and despair at the shoddy way wc 
are treated. For some reason the idea 
of putting money into the hands of a 
writer (as opposed to nn Institution) 
scares bureaucrats witless. Executants 
actors, producers, singers, 
conductors, museum directors - arc 
showered with honours and paid fat, 
sometimes astronomical, salaries; the 
primary creators, without wham not 
one of these mediators would be in 
work, are patted on the back with a few 
hundreds or thousands and tossed the 
odd bauble. (Roys Shaw and Strong, 
for example, get knighthoods, while 
Larkin and Hughes get OBEs. Will 
future generations approve the 
judgments implicit in those awards?) 

Grants of £8,000-£l 0,000 (what 
family man or woman can live on less?) 
should be available to at least thirty or 
forty writers a year, every year. When I 
read that nearly £200,000 of the 
literature budget remains unspent, it 
makes me weep. I begin to wonder 
whether Charles Osborne’s “good 
housekeeping" is of the same order as 
Miss Havisham’s. Why were the New 
Review and Bananas killed off when 
money of this order was ready and 
waiting to be used? Why must many 
good writers fill their days with hacx 
work in order to survive? If London 
can’t or won't spend its budget, why 
won’t they at feast devolve It to the 
regions, where we are crying out for 
money to spend on worthwhile causes? 
(One small but typical example. Anne 
Stevenson, currently Irvfng jn 
Sunderland, has no income at present, 
and no prospect of one, unless she 
gives up writing poctiy. and takes a 
teaching, post, why Can't we give her a 
granl7 Isn’t she good enough?) 

Here in the north we have begun a 
campaign to get literature's abysmally 
low share of Northern Arts’ budget 
increased beyond its present 3 per cent. 
We meet, of course i with every variety 
of resistance - not least the argument 
tnat what s good enough for London is 
good enough for us (i e 2-r3 per cent). 
At Northern Arts not only does 

S ? .! ure , J ecc!ve tas/.- than the 
traditional big spenders like music and 
drama, it actually receives half that 
aevoied to community arts, three- 
quarters , of- that devoted :to" 
photography, and only a little' more 


MidNAG. etc) and mod !>■ 
(e g Stand, Poetry dirham t 
Women, etc). ' "*7 

The greatest irony, to mvinirt, 
Hm sorry state of affairs, ft ft 
precisely those whom onemiffi' 
thought sympathetic to 
cause - librarians. 
journalists. English £ ! 
academics, arts officials - ifesTi i 
practice the most entrenched in tU 
opposition to the notion ol 
actual cash in a writer’s hand.lW; ; 
an official position of some kind 
proper job description, or m 
yourself to an institution, end ya 
salary and pension are safe. Do ijL 
or a Bunting and, unless you iitfcih 
enough to find a Harriet Weaw 
can eat cake, while Osborne aft 
panel consider ways to ease thecak 
flow of publishers, or scud to* 
official off on a tour abroad topn** 
the interests of Virginia Woolf. 

It is surely time that the Utcnte' 
Pa nel came clean in this matter. Eife ■ 
they are in the business of htlgj 


to the editor 

i IVfnHp month f ° r u s .° « f,er . his at file cial scientists apart from the masses, ters is complementary to. and under- D ami 

The Asiatic lYlUlIt :igc of eighty-five. Largely concerned resulting in a moralist position re- pins the psycho logical; an enjoyable IVtldlCalCr aillQ- 

* mo “ ern capitalism, it did in- miniscent of Dostoevsky's apostolic and satisfying diet is the common 

flf Proaucuuil elude one essay on the AMP, the injunction in The Brothers haraina- aim. The role of food as comfort, in l^Uailta 

. . ■ ,■ concept _ of which Varga had de- zov. Consequently, this unwillingness communication and social relations, 

cjf - The debate on the Asiatic fended in tnc earlier Russian debate impedes them from making pro- its symbolic meanings, in no way Sir, - May I add a comment and a 

nf Production (AMP), which around 1930. Translated into Eng- grammatic policy recommendations, conflicts with a diet that rectifies small correction to Keith Walker’s 

est Gellncr refers to in his review lisli, French and Gennan, this essay A Brown and Madge nainfullv totJa y’ s prevalent nutritional errors, letter on this subject of September 

!r . __ n n«nn’( hnak on the uia« nrnhnhlv mnn* influential in pa. rown maage painiUliy m mcno Th« interesting 


_ Stephen P. Dunn’s book on the was probably more influential in re- document the poverty 8 researchera JN MORRIS l0 * 19827 The interesting sim- 

^WfJanuary 14). is a very com- vivmg the debate, at least in the were not asked ro evaluafe vaSioS n ^ . A s . w # v i,aril V between Rochester's "Upon 

, owandlhe review, though Soviet Union, than any other single } transmitted M^ertv f wS 5 e Pa rtments . of Human Nutrition Noth lng" and Quarles’s Divine 

1 resting and informative, contribution. 2T ™. d Community Health, London Embte * a 4il3 is not simply the use 


interesting and informative, contribution. ^ j n a nlSied StatK have' come c u Mea,Tn ,’ *r on V or ’ Emblems 4.13 is not simply the use 

ips lend* to L 1 ] 4. For about a decade, the theorv to term “intergenerational poverty"), M e dicine° Keppe^Streel London °u JlS, ^JBEt* concludin^wHh ^an 

pfay-I of pre-capitalist history was debated, but to examine the objective condi- WCI ' PPG ’ rhy medtn pie t including with an 

H be allowed to add a few com- jn the Sovie , Union, in France, in tions in the perpetuation of poverty. Alexandrine. These are to the best 

inn. the GDR, and elsewhere. But in the The possible distrust of the policy- ? f ^ knowledge the only seven- 

1 Oellncr thinks that the idea of a mid-1970s, the discussions stopped makers of social scientists may readi T T ^57nz P a° nTttem' 6 U also 

Jpiii amp is incompatible with abruptly; Dunn is quite right about the level of scorn if we, the 7 social JdIII6S J0VC6 S i wint rt n/y*J Vanrte) 

°i. I believe this to be inaccu- this In the Soviet 4 Union* the old scientists, continue to force ."our" J J ^ 

orthodoxy was reaffirmed, though answer on the rest of the society. 


Nutrition and 
Health 


casti ror writers, then they shoulikw 
the honesty to say so, andshutupskyi 
or vote themselves a more honMai 
such as the Bookshop Panel. 

Lest 1 be thought to have mt 
personal axe to grind, let me add tall 
am one of the fortunate few's 
possession both of a reasonable nhj 
and (almost) sufficient time inwbidm 
write, and hence am not a candldalefor 
subsidy, 

WILLIAM SCAMMELL 
Chairman, Literature Panel, Nonb. 
ern Arts, Clare Cottage, Bellow. . 
Cockermoulh, Cumbria. 


Authoritarianism 
and Democracy 

Sir. - Geoffrey Marshall » 
represents me in his review of my tat 
Capitalist Democracy hi uv* 


Sir, - Mary Douglas seems intent 
on creating tier own mythology in 


t! 


two respects. For one thing, orthodoxy was reaffirmed, though answer on the rest of the society. 

«h primarily concerned with nobody tried to prevent those still m Acnicp raoti 

analysis and critique of capital- favour of the AMP from publishing „ 

•aSr that social system came their views. Historians of Asia, as . Hoover Institution, Stanford. Cali- 

’ existence as a result of immut- long as they paid lip-service to the ,ornia 94JU5. 

historical laws, or through n theory of five universal stages, were 

r of "neBr-mirnculous muta- allowed to attribute to, say, Indian anil 

, is immaterial, except to histo- feudalism any number of "specific ILIUll allU 

The AMP might be considered features”, such as lack of a feudal yt 

tlble with Soviet Marxism hierarchy, despotic government, and JlC&ltfl 

jses its claim to legitimacy on irrigation works organized by the 

bet that it supposedly represents statel In the GDR, as I mentioned Sir, - Mary Douglas seems intent 
lut and highest of a number of above, the AMP was incorporated on creating tier own mythology in 
«nal historical stages. But it is in into a “six-step theory", between her Viewpoint, “Foodstuff” (Novem- 
hr from impossible to squeeze primitive communism and slave' soci- ber.5, 1982), which I have only just 
AMP into the succession of so- ety. Neither the Russian nor the East read on my return from a period 
formations, as historians in the German interpretation can of course abroad. Let me reassure readers. 
Democratic Republic have even begin to answer the fun- from a considerable experience, that 
c here, the "Oriental class soci- damental question: if feudalism was "nutritional materialism” is by no 
[altorlentalische Klassengesell- a universal phenomenon, to be found means as dominant in the thinking of 
') is placed as the second uni- in China, India and Persia, as well as health professionals as she makes 
I stage, after primitive commun- in Europe, how was it that capitalism out. And for such greater under- 
did before slavery, in a number emergea spontaneously only in standing as there is we owe much to 
authoritative works. Europe? Nor can either of them her and her fellow social scientists. 

2. To Gellner it is a matter of account convincingly for "the diversi- M object in writing, however, is 
~ rence whether "Asiatic" tv and development that today natur- t£) d L, J another of professor Dougr. 
es ever existed: the AMP, he ally command the attention of the [ as » g myths, again advanced without 
m,"may or may not be the best historian studying non-European supporting evidence - that nutrition 
of describing” certain riverine societies, to quote Perry Anderson. education is a disheartening failure, 
ties. But this is surely to evade 5. Orthodox Marxist historians, it There are a number of things wrong 


of my knowledge the only seven- 
teenra-century poems which use this 
To mac Tnvpa particular stanza pattern. It is also 

J allies JWjLC 4.|3 (not 2.15 of Divine Fancies ) 

which 1 would see as containing 
Sir, - Matthew Hodgart’s review ■•germs” for "Upon Nothing" - not- 
of The James Joyce Songbook (Janu- a hly in the appended quotation from 
ary 14) rightly praises a useful and Augustine. follow this thing, I 
handsome companion to the would- purS ue that, but 1 nm filled with 
be silent reader. The reviewer is on nothing", and in the form of the 
safe ground in asserting that the opening question, "Where is that 
musical allusions in Finnegans Wake Good, which wise men please to call 
(especially 111, i) ore more broadcast / chiefest? Doth there any such 


swer on tne rest or me society. Sir _ Matt hew Hodgart’s review 
ASOKE BASU . of The James Joyce Songbook ( Janu- 

Hoover Institution, Stanford. Cali- ary 14) rightly praises a useful and 
rnia 94305. handsome companion to the would- 

be silent reader. The reviewer is on 


thnn Ruth Bauerle indicates. In fact, 
a songbook which. lays claim to com- 
prehensiveness would serve doubtful 
>eems intent purposes and run into several 
ethology in $ 0 j£n es . 

(F (Novem- 


befall l Within man's reach? Or is 
there such a Good at all?" - for 
which Rochester's poem could easily 
be an ironic answer. However, the 
most important source is, of course, 


her Viewpoint, “Foodstuff” (Novem- • r lone' tndiiinn -of Mndndari 

her 5 1982) which I have onlv iust Considenng his strictures on its the long tradition or paraaoxicm 

read on my return from J ^/iod of finnegans Wake, there- 

abroad. Let me reassure readers, fore, it is odd to note his remark that bribed in i Rosalie Colie s Paradoxic* 
from a considerable experience, that “it »s safe to conclude that Ulysses is Epidemlca. * 

"nutritional materialism” is by no now completely understood as far HAROLD LOVE, 

means as dominant in the thinking of 05 musical allusions are con- Department of English, Monash 
health professionals as she makes cerned I . . . . A small illustration University, Melbourne, 
out. And for such greater under- Dubliners a prelude : by corn- 


standing as there is we owe much to parison, will illustrate. From the 
her ana her fellow social scientists, story, “A Little Cloud ; 

Mv obiect in writine. however, is "Very well, then." said Ignatius 




.uently, by stagnation and des- 
i, is nomine but a Western 
Ion; as: evidenced by the 


have concentrated their efforts on present abode)' Mary Douglas may j. 


(January 28). One inslance will wlltei 
I sny fn the book that so strong W 
traditional framework of polite 
Britain been in the post-war yens 
there has been no support on tliei 
for any authoritarian alternatiw W 
nnd I nlso sny that “U is in tte 
respect significant that 
notable figure on the P°P“ ll5 A K 3jl 
the post-war years, namely Mrcw 
Powell, should have been M *®Jj 
parliamentarian and a . i°et^ 
constitutionalist” (p52). 
chooses to read this as a suggesnoa^ 
me that “there exists a resow* 
between Parliamenlarist segr 1 
and extreme right-wing ® JhortJJ 
views". This is an absurd )oea t*v, • 
improper for Marshall to tar rr«w» , 
Much else in his review is on IN. 1 ™- 
level. 

RALPH MILIBAND- 
29 Edis Street, London KWi - 

‘The Architects^] 
of Wren’ ’-ij 

Sir, - In his welcome 
book The Architecture 
cember 24) Alan Hollingnudy^S 
me for "not a mention o* •“ *-3 
within-Ludgate". Indeed 
blame for its exclusion ftw"; " ,50 
but other admirers of that JJ-jM 
church will be glad to find .."1| 
. 60 and 62 and Pjates 
' The essays in' the- 
catalogue could not 
eluded in the book for 

typeset. The : c^veni . ^ 
“everything undpr one H 

" ,us " ry ': 

Department 1 of'; 

University of Reading, 

_Reading. . . 


Western deciding which of the available care to look at the Proceedings of the aifijgjon t 0 tho Scots song, consider- 
ion, as: eviaenceo by the Marxian labels, slave, feudal, or Conference on die Decline of Coron- j n » t h a t "Gallaher" originally made 
J Engels’s history notes, the Asiatic, should be attached to, say, ary Heart Disease Mortality (US reference to “a forelgn/Scots mercen- 
Mtal lodety" was part of the Chinn or India. The idea that none Dept of Health, Education and Wcl- ary « the sentence gives us the 

1 — KlL • .... I # I 1. J ftL.t r f(Vtn\ TMfnntinrinM . • m m .a . _l _ J aL.i 


Little Cloud": 4^ Trio to 

"Very well, then.” said Ignatius , 

Gallaher, “let us have another one Scarborough 

vernacular small'^wlifiky 0< 1 Sir.-Le«.nnnw»ry reader, relying 

hXw " y ' on the authority of your pages, should 

believe. ^ misled by Hugh Haughton’s 

Although this reference fails to remarks on Alan Ayckbourn’s A Trip 
i Ruth Bauerle's scale, it to Scarborough (Commentary, 
iquires an encyclopedic January 7) r perhaps the record should 
of,' song on to oxcm oF .... bc M t strait /.Nel trier Miss Hoyden 
to see the point of the nor Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, piart 


nth-century Gymnasium curri- of the labels might fit, and that there 
‘■rad to by Gellner in might exist specific social formations 


fare, Washington. 1979). Information British spelling of 
on this country is readily available in t h e various elerr 


g of the drink, and that 
elements in . the song 


3 

i**- 

I 


he same way as was ancient which Mane never mentioned, seems the invaluable Reports of the Na- have analogues in Joyce’s story, . I 
Marx never escaped the in- not to have occurred to them. Until tional Food Survey (Ministry of Agri- suggest that there are scores of such 
of this Ideological concep- it does, they will be unable to in- culture, Fisheries and Food, HMSO, instances of oblique musical allusion 
though he was aware that im- corporate into their theories the annually). . [ n each of Joyce's works that have, 

similarities existed between progress made in the study of non- ji, ree examples for Britain. Be- not been noted by the commentators 
tiUst societies in Europe and European history in the hundred ig70 and i9gQ i consumption (Hodgart and Worthington, Bowen. 

“S Marx never accepted the years since Mane's death, and their Q f wholemeal bread trebled and that and now Bauerle). 

a l 5 tes unl EK? 1 intcrprmafi 0 " 5 , will remain inferior to of bf0wn bread a|(nosl doub fed B t Mr Hodgart exceeds the 
th A h0 S¥*J of Western macro-history, sugar intake, a long-term concern of ^nds of his charge when citing 

? n ‘y Asian Marti st or non-Marxist. nutrition education, continued and hnfr#*ri nf vinlencc as directed 


similarities existed between progress made in the study of non- yiircc examples for Britain. Be- not been noted by the comm 
taust societies in Europe and European history in the hundred ig70 and J 9gQ i consumption (Hodgart and Worthington, 

fl Ma ™ never accepted the years since Mane's death, and their Q f wholemeal bread trebled and that and now Bauerle). 


Three examples for Britain. Be- not been notet 


formations: thus he explicitly those of Western . macro-history 
fat India, the only Asian Marxist or non-Marxist. 

M*!? JeNS RAHBEK RASMUSSEN. 

Bjgels should have accepted 1 the Institute of ” i . 8 ‘®2d} Jn {g I,il R5 f 

Copenhagen, Njalsgade 102, DK- 

300 Copenhagen S. 




tp theory” upon reading 
•Moan’s Ancient Society is 
iiraon. The Idea has enjoyed 
aGptority. both with people 
jntttoge deploring their change 
™ ld i and with Soviet guardians 
applauding It. Never-, 
the whole idea is based on 


they first appear, it is not Loveless but 
Young Fasnion who impersonates his 
older brother (Lord Foppington). 

' ' EUGENE M. WAITH. 

. Department of English, . Ynie 
University, New Haven, Connecticut 
06520. : 

Etymologies 

Sir, - Your recent correspondence 
on the word "Squaddy" (possibly 


Copenhagen, Njalsgade 102, 
2300 Copenhagen S. 


‘Despite the 
Welfare State’ 


■■visible fats . Butter purchases fell , he Fei)Im .-terrarists" (HodEOrfs 
considerably between 1975 and 1980, word \ and implicitly the IRA today, 
and were largely replaced by marear- j ovce always regarded the British 
ine, not the traditional hard variety administrative and military presence 
but the new “soft ’ margarines that as the fundamental source of political 
mostly contain fewer saturates and violence in the Ireland of nls day. 


e polyunsaturates. In consequ 
;, the total picture of fats con 


Perhaps, therefore, Hodgart would 
care to Infer which “recent events” in 


■fi" t 116 argument may seem, it f Decern oer it. ivkz j kjuowcu uy Food Survey . larapnk I 

'•ff'M to w wrong/ .. fl\ei methodological Wgnctte . frobi ; D^gUV^Mm, 

L h w« discussion of Why the M ic ^^ P ? ncr Srlhe weW-do - "n 

< rtopened in 1964, Gellner is 31 - h J ve recontl J' been brou 8l'l situation In public health tba 


argument 


^nta^'mTsreflriin a nf sir —Rudolf Klein’s incisive re- sumption in this country is beginning Northe rn Ireland "would not have . “baddy,” iq .tenn of uncertain , 

fir, tsrSSft&V \^^ rofT - “““ 

•- .'rvi ARLESELLlOTT, ' 


more lexicographically learned that I. 
On page 1731 of Webster's New. 
International Dictionary (Second edn, 
unabridged) there appears; the 
following entry: 

paddy. A form found in Motley’s 
United Netherlands resulting from a 
misreading or mis-oopymg of 
“baddy,” * ' .term of uncertain , 
meaning, in a letter of T. Digges 
:(158^»)i *. .v- -.;■/ r 
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Cognizing cultures 


MffEBNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


TLS FEBRUARY 11 1963: 


Maurice Bloch 


Dan Sperber 

Le Savolr des anfhrapologues: trois 
essais 


This new book by Dan Sperber is a 
most important contribution to 
anthropological theory, even if its 
importance is not immediately evident. 
The reason for this is that the book 
consists of three essays published 
elsewhere in a somewhat less elaborate 
and less dear form. As a result, the 
connecting thread between them has to 
be reconstructed by the reader, who 
needs to ask himself i the question: what 
do these three essays have in common 
and in what way does this shared 
content differ from other views of what 
anthropologists have lenrnt as a 
result of their studies? 

The short introduction offers some 


' limited help in answering this question. 
For the most part it consists of a 
challenge to the common view among 
1 anthropologists that the sheer 
accumulation of information about 
exotic societies will of itself form a 
basis for scientific knowledge 
concerning the nature of man. This is 
(he negative part of Sperbcr's 
-argument: Che positive side has to be 
guessed from the short history of 
anthropology which is outlined in the 
. first few pages of the book. Sperber 
stresses now, as a result of the 
empiricist bias of anthropologists, and 
because of their focus on method 
rather than on theory, anthropology 
and cognitive psychology have grown 
apart. Anthropologists have con- 
cerned themselves with endlessly 
demonstrating the variability of culture 
as though this negative conclusion 
could be turnerf into positive 
knowledge, while the psychologists 
have heheved that they can come to 
grips with thought-processes only as 
they occur in experimental situations. 
Sperber implicitly deplores this state of 
affairs: “It is not impossible that tiie 


The evangelizing agent 


Peter Gathercole 

James Clifford 

Persoifand Myth: Maurice 
Leenhardt in the Melanesian World 
270pp. University of California 
Press. £22.95. 

0 520.04247 6 

This is an admirable and timely book.: 
James Gifford, who teaches in the 
History of Consciousness programme 
at the university of California, Santa 
Cruz, provides the first detailed 
biographical study in English of 
Maurice Leenhardt (1878-1954), the 
remarkable French Protestant 
missionary and anthropologist, who 
worked tor many years in New 
Caledonia, in the south-west Pacific. 
Leenhardt r s career was far from that of 
the conventional academic. He spent 
over half his adult life in the field, 
being a leading independent-minded 
evangelist and critic of French 
colonialist attitudes. With the 
friendship and encouragement of 
Mauss and Ldvy-BniM, in the 1930s he 
began teach ingat the Epole Pratique 
des Haiites Etudes in Paris, but 
nonetheless he retained until his death 


his deep involvement in mission 
affairs. 

Leenhardt was, and remains, an 
ambiguous figure in anthropology.* 
Firmly empirical in hisinteresls (his six 
books and many articles on the 
ethnography of New Caledonia make it 
one of the best documented islands of 
Oceania) and suspicious of sweeping 
theoretical paradigms, his work was 
deeply rooted In nis own experience 
and faith. Clifford even says that "his 


ultimate goal was to discover, through 
comparative analysis, the essential 
forms of the religious experience,' 


was not until 1979 that one of his major 
books appeared In an ' English 
translation, namely Do Kamo: Person 
and Myth in the Melanesian World. 

Gifford’s book will help atone for 
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whenever and wherever they 
occurred.” It was not surprising 
that he often forsook the 
convention of the “ethnographic 
present" In his writing, and 
deliberately studied a changing society 
where he wns fully conscious or JifsroJe 
as an evangelizing agent. Such a stance 
was unusual among Oceanic 
ethnographers of his day, and for many 
years his work had little Influence 


anthropologists of the future will see 
themselves less as intellectual heirs of 
the sociologists, and more of the 
psychologists, less in the tradition of 
the philosophy of law and more in the 
tradition of the philosophy of mind". 

If such a remark suggests that we are 
about to read a general systematic 
work of theory, this is not what we in 
fact have here; rather we are presented 
with a preliminary clearing of the way 
for suen a work. The first essay is an 
attempt to deal with the central muddle 
of modem anthropology: the relation 
of the observations made by anthropo- 
logists, the need to communicate these 
observations intelligibly; and the 
attempt to propose scientific generali- 
zations. Sperber calls the first two of 
these activities ethnography and the 
third anthropology, ana he argues 
against the view that the two can be 
performed in unison, if only because 
the terms used by ethnographers, 
related as they are to terms used oy the 
peoples under study, cannot, however 
they are manipulated, form the basis of 
scientific hypotheses. These last two 


this neglect. He shows, for example', 
how, later in life, Leenhardt became 
profoundly interested in New 
Caledonian myth, religion and 
aesthetics in their own terms. This led 
him - and -the process was one in- 
evitable outcome of his years of study in 
the field - into considerable disagree- 
ment with the views of Livy-Bruhi: 
Ldvy-Bruhl had suggested that, 
primitive man possessed a category 
of feeling specifically manifested in 
relations with the supernatural. 
Leenhardt, however, had proposed 
in his analysis of my the vicu that the 
archaic supernatural was merely the 
mythic aspect of ordinary nature. 
Thus, a Melanesian's relations with 



nature (objects, landscape, 
animals). These relations, when not 
instrumental, were participative. 
L6vy-Bruhl had kept this general 
"fluidity" of participatory thought 
analytically separate from the 
special "category" of feelings 
appropriate to the "supernatural. 
Leenhardt questioned the separa- 
tion and suggested to his friend . . . 
that “the affective category was 
merely a logical interpretation by 
Which another name is given to 
participation". 

Indeed, in Clifford's account, 
Leehhardt emerges as a member, with 
Lfivy-Bruhl and Mauss, . pf the trio 
which gave distinctive shape to French 
anthropology before the dominance of 
Ldfvi-Strauss, And, although no 
structuralist, Leenhardt, as Clifford 
shows, nan certain affinities with the 
latter. "In practice, both thinkers had a 
capacity for overflowing the 
boundaries of their own programmatic 
prescriptions." In fad,- in some 
respects Leenhardt can be viewed as a 
very contemporary figure in Pacific 
anthropology. He refused to see his 
ethnography as within a closed world 


are seen by Sperber inevitably to in- 
volve generalizations concerning 
human cognition. This chapter is an 
excellent piece of work which should 
be read and taken to heart by other 
anthropologists, though its positive re- 
commendations for n non-ethno- 
graphic anthropology is indicated only 
tentatively. 

l he second essay may be seen as the 
least satisfactory of the three , but at the 
same time as the most constructive. 
For the most part it is a welcome attack 
on the foolish theory, often implied but 
never properly argued, that people in 
different cultures live in totally 
different worlds, a theory which bears 
the label of “cultural relativism". In 
presenting hjs refutation of it, Sperber 
comes face to face with the fact tiiat 
anthropologists have to recognize that 
they deal with different types of 
knowledge and that the nature of these 
types of Knowledge must be analysed 
before we can say that a particular 
people believes or knows such and 
suen. Objections to the vagueness of 
the notion of “belief* are familiar, but 


Sperber does more as he tries to 
identify a form of knowledge 
somewhere between metaphor and 


literal proposition, by talking of what 
he calls “semi -propositions”. I do not 
believe that such a notion can possibly 
stand up to close analysis, but what it 
does do, and this is immensely 
valuable, is to identify the area in 
anthropology that we must study with 
the kind of psychological precision 
which is here stipulated. 

The final essay in Le Savoir des 
anthropologues is an assessment of the 


work of Uvi-Strauss. a* ** 

severe, but extremely heM, 1 ' 
be recommended to 
mystified by this great tiirV 
too, however, Sperber aJ* 
something more, and iShtLu* 
the final chapter with the 
bock. His coMChtaSS 
of Ldvi-Strausss rontributionSS 
has anchored the study 3 25 
variation in a positive 
theory which is univenjf 
same time explains the pr<ES 

SsssastfiS 

points the way to what, faE! 
fjke Pei " flnthro P°logical workib^ 

This book is therefore preHirann» 
a re-defined anthropotaw m 
would face up to its scientific 
unequivocally and would faZ 
link up with other sciences, cbm* 
with psychology, in the way 
has finked up with biology. 
myself largely in sympathy n 
Sperber s briefly suggested idu 
although I do not believe that tuna 
anthropology into a brand 1 
psychology is a sufficient sohnn. 
Rather it must be a bridge Ixtieo 
psychology and a genuinely ideal 
sociology, which unfortunately bid' 
seems to exist. What is most stout 
about the book, however, is Speitei 
determination not to do what son 
modern anthropologists boat 
resigned to doing, meed with k 
intractability of their subject; ibi 
give up. 


Touring the tribals 


Nicholas J. Allen 

Christoph von FDrer- 
Haimendorf 

Highlanders of Arunachal Pradesh; 
Anthropological Research in North- 
East India 

185pp. Garlnndfold/Vlkas. £12.95. 

0 7069 1367 1 

Highlanders of Arunachal Pradesh is 
the latest instalment in n unique 
oeuvre. Most anthropologists are 
content with personal experience of 
two or three exotic cultures, but 
Christoph von FUrer-Hnhnendorf has 
published full-scale monographs on six 
different South Asian peoples, as well 
as making substantial pioneering 
contributions on a number of others. 
Probably no one will ever again 
attempt such breadth. 

After a brief expedition to the 
MJnyong in' 1937, Professor FQrer- 
Halmendorf returned to the eastern 
Himalayas in 1944-5, when the threat 
from the Japanese stimulated official 
Interest in the hitherto unadministered 


tribals, After a quarter of a century as 
head of the Anthropology Department 
at the School of Oriental ana African 


ethnographer's language 
in the chapter on family strg 
ignores the vocabulary ‘“Ft 
themselves use to conrepwg 
relationships. Tfoelologists™ 
as they have done 
one writes the French tat^. 


sharply different from western society, 
J. ut saw it as one actually mediated by 
his Christianity into modern form. His 


interpretation of a culture on the 
people affected, is one widely echoed 
today, At the sarie time, though; he 
maintained his .support for the 
rayonnement de la culture fran^ise" . 

Clifford writes with a command of 
his sources and a power of style which 
comes dose to emulating the power of 
his subject. Through, fii$. subtle 

Hp" °! V* enliardt ! s Place arid. 

P uts WfJ not -so much in a 
Melanesian; world, as in two other 
juxtaposed worlds: that of the 
c onaques of New Caledonia, and' that 
professional 

anthropology. I S ay this as a 
compliment; For although Gifford 
S ^ fi - .I think, make clear the 


y c ensured that 
Leenhardt s career or significance. 


Studies he has recently been 
undertaking a vigorous programme of 
revisits to nis old stamping-grounds, 
and the present work is essentially an 
updated account of the Nishis and 
Miris. Other peoples of the province, 
are also mentioned now and again, the 
{SS chapter reporting findings from 
1980 on the Buddhist groups around 
the, old trans-Himalayan trade route 
just east of Bhutan. 

Following on from his Himalayan 
JMers: Life in Highland Nepal 
(1975), tho author gives considerable 
space to patterns of trade. The “salt 
divide makes its expected 
appearance: all along the range the:hill 
peoples, untos they used plant-ash, 
had to choose between importing the 
commodify from Tibet or from the 
Plains, Particularly interesting too is 
the quasl-aestbetfc attitude of the 
Danas, as they, were called in the 
1940s, to. the clapper-Jess Tibetan bells 
wrnen were used as currency. Believing 
them to be the* work of gods, they 
exchanged' them with great ceremony 
f! 1 ?. $® ve toe mpst valuable specimens 
individual names and a sex (one is 
reminded of Malinowski's famous 
ria»unt of the /nrfo valuables in the 
Trobnanfl Islands.) 

Obviously the changes that have 
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From Humint to Sigint 

Walter Laqueur 


taken place during thirty-fiwjn 
have been immense. The bonitni 
China has been closed, whole rite 
have been shifted to make use oil* 
new roads, guide-lines ( 
ones) have been drafted 
administration of justice by W* 
councils. The state government ■ 
helped in reorganizing festivals*) 


foster cultural unity, and ihe oldp 
of the Sun and Moon are being 
new meaning In reaction againui* 
condemnation of "devil-wonlup t 
Nishis who have been conve/wt 
Christianity at mission schools is* 
nearby plains. 

Criticisms of FOrer-Haimentjorf* 
by now familiar: a quesw 
knowledge of (some of) tw 
languages, a tendency to 1 
the isolation of the peoples 
on avoidance of the cna.--^ 
theory and interpretation. 
too he fails to discus * 
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IMm Frauenfeld, Switzerland: 
Swi ar Militar Zeitung. 
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Patrick Beesly 

loom 40: British Naval Intelligence 
1914-18 

Mn.Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 
024110864 0 

James Bamford 

The Puzzle Palace: A report on 
America'smost secret agency 
<65[ijh Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


A few weeks before the outbreak of the 
Second World War, the New York 
Umes Sunday Magazine reported that 
tome 60,000 highly qualified spies were 
nmming all over Europe, most of 
them accomplished linguists 
r ihwwghly trained in intelligence 
[ 'wnqoes, and with unlimited 
uincial resources at their disposal. 
Today we know that the Second World 
War, m Ronald Lewiri’s phrase, was 
M a HUMINT war but a SIGINT 
w (though photo-reconnaissance will 
o«iHt this statement) and that the 
role of human intelligence was similar 
efat of the “fifth column"; it existed 
wt Us contribution was exaggerated. 
£ * 1w not ? tQ od still: in tne early 
iJwJi reconnaissance satellites began 
r pw m Increasingly Important role, 
«U during the past decade it has been 
Jtopted that while the so-called 
1 «uwb] technical means of 
wmcaiujn produce a great deal of 
Jw.ptelllgence", they have obvious 
■JJhons, Not long ago a leading 
porocal scientist predicted that with 
and computers a global early 
system was about to emerge; 
would know everything 
E™* everyone else. Meanwhile, 


Alexander Foote, Alexander Rado, 
Otto Puenter and, most recently, 
“Sonja" Kuczinsky hove written their 
memoirs. What they have to say is of 
interest, but their rdle was mainly that 
of conveying information or co- 
ordinating its collection. 

Infinitely more important as a source 
was Rudolf Roessler (“Lucy"), the 
German dmigrd who had settled in 
Lucerne. Roessler kept silent, or made 
misleading statements about his own 
sources, up to the time of his death. 
Even the “Director" in Moscow did not 
know the identity of these sources. 
Many theories have been aired about 
the real names of "Olga", "Werther" 
and the other highly placed German 
sources quoted in Roessler's messages 
to Moscow. According to some, 
Roessler had excellent connections 
with Hitler's headquarters, dating back 
to his earlier fife; according to others, 
the “moles" were on the general staff; 
One author has claimed that two 
teletypists provided the information, 
while another has argued that 
Churchill used Roessler to feed 
selected “Ultra" material to Stalin. Yet 
others have reached the conclusion 
that "Olga" and “Werther" never 
existed and that Roessler invented 
most of his material. 

Careful study of Roessler’s signals 
shows that half, perhaps more, of his 
material could have been produced by 
an intelligent reader of German 
newspapers, which were freely 
available in Switzerland (Somerset 
Maugham, in Ashenden, described 
similar practices in the First World 
War); but there were also some very 
detailed items on the whereabouts of 
certain divisions or the German order 
of battle. Roessler's information wbs 
not always accurate, but frequently it 
was and the question remains where he 
obtained it. Some ten years ago the 
CIA addressed itself to this question; a 
history of the Red Orchestra and the 
"Red Three" (as the Swiss, operation 
was called) was commissioned for In-' 
house use. The Rtite Kapelle (no 
editor's or author's name is given), an 
apparently somewhat expurgated 
study, is based, inter alia, on careful 
analysis of 332 messages from "Lucy" 
to Moscow which were either 
intercepted or found after the arrest of 
the members of the network. Hie 
material in the CIA history is not 
always up to date or carefully checked; 
it Includes contradictory statements 
and unlikely allegations. The fact that 
someone’s name appeared in the 
messages to Moscow does not 
necessarily mean that he or she actually 
served as a witting or unwitting source, 
(This is true, for instance, with regard 
to the late Professor Max Horkheimer, 
better known to students of the 


there is no doubi lhat "Lucy" received 
information from this and a few other 
such sources, a fact which is not denied 
by Colonel Kurz, who, however, plays 
down the extent of these ‘‘exchanges' 1 . 
The Swiss had perfectly valid reasons 
for helping the Russians at a time when 
their neutrality was threatened by the 
Germans rather than the Russians. But 
the information was carefully 
“laundered", especially with regard to 
the sources. Roessler himself, in all 
probability, did not know them. After 
the war Roessler once again tried his 
hand at espionage but failed miserably. 
The striking contrast between the 
excellence of his materia] in 1942-3 and 
the poor quality of his post-war 
attempts maxes it all the more obvious 
that ne served as a conduit for 
information others wished to convey. 
It is unlikely that the Swiss authorities 
will ever provide much help to 
historians trying to shed more light on 
this affair. Yet they are the only ones 
who could do so; there was precious 
little that went on in Switzerland 
during the war in this field which 
escaped their attention. 

More is now known about the 
photographer named Emil Goldfus 
who was arrested by the US 
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Hitler s invasion, he was again given a 
job in his old company - to train 
wireless operators who were to be 
parachuted behind the German lines. 

Abel. Ciienkin reports, was a great 
believer in American constitutional 
practice and he thought It scandalous 
that the immigration authorities, not 
(lie FBI, had arrested him. But he was 
also sometimes critical of Soviet 
justice; he thought the eight years 
given toGreviile Wynne ridiculous and 
said that capital punishment would 
have been far more appropriate. 


thenumber of intelligence 1 
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technically gifted, almost a men tloned "difficult but honourable" |jL,hi?There^ SS : kMhetime onfe 
Rena ssance man - a connoisseur of fulfilled bv Abel in the struiuzle toenttty . irere wns at ine time one 
neon# Vnlllnrd and Kneihe Kollwltz 1 . . k-. i J* man in the United States who knew 

?n 8 e”vid V read« of Are! Bh’ ^ In hi" him weh - Aluxandcr Orlov rihe 

Sociology of Art. He was a good friend aut o Wo g rap hy how he met Abelin SMi^anddsewhAreOrlov wLthJ 
and companion to the young and 0CCll pie 3 Mins k in the uniform of n hffiSst-^ankine ^ Swlet inteH^ira 
coming artists of the neighbourhood German Abwehr officer, an account, it ffitir ever fo seek refoRe K 
and something like a father-figure to subsequently appeared, about as ffXj StBtcs He had aSwd in 1938 

Sct T he e ' suffered hLVSR trUlhSl flS l{,erCSl ° f thal ^ ■ . Sly ^unnoticed No one'in 

. Abel died In 1971 and since then it Washington showed any Interest in him 




. ... “w-nuiviin i -neaas 
SX fl !! te, L l 8 e . ncc Priorities and, on 

SnS2» ha H d ’ the r ® le °f “agents of 
has acquired a certain 
Thu*., the period of 
oSa 5 •f encc does h°t seem to be 
5eWn oescripiions of the battles ■ 
■52*; Smiley’s and Karla’s people 

a,bclt vef y modest ’ 

quKtinh 5t '** \eraaln some major 
atenio^V, jnarks about human 
P.HlSi„^ ^ > n , the Second World War. 

histor y so far 

S&sssser. 

t^ffl j^toGetmany. twice he 
his way. back via 
E i.n-d’jjd time he was caught, 
tuq : ," 0 , Reference to this qr similar 
dSJS-Jh®. British files so- far 


this the CIA history includes material 
which suggests a solution - probably 
the only possible solution - to the 
"Lucy" riddle. Roessler lived in 
Luceme, he hardly ever left the city, he 
had no rad jo transmitter at. his 
disposal, he did not get his information 
bv way of telephone or through 


and something like q father-figure to subscquenl |y appeared, about as nSstBtcs He had arrived in 1938 

££, X e ' suffere’d ttfi" ,rulhfll “ l{le resl of ,hal b °° k ' . HSS» EwtaF t oK in 

Eint wore denture, and on« whenone Abel died In 1971 and since then it Washington showed any Interest in him 

has become known lhat his real name e „d so lie had disappeared, without 

sketchina a model a voluotuous black was Wl,,ie Flscher - (During his arrest, trace, into the Amencan hinterland, 
sxetcnmg a mqaei, a voluptuous omen h hr had t ^ hi. ur» nm kkii. urffh anuri 


lari v ujlth Iniw hn-nstc Abel anu aiicr ms icitiiu m imusvaiw, i«w .««« airmu hit nia me, piuuuuiy wuu guuu 

whJsnprerl that he 8 wanted to enoaoe in given a dozen different accounts of his reason. But after 1953 lie surfaced, 
an activity unbecoming to a ?aSier- origins, all of them false.) The family is having written a book which attracted 
fioure Louise Bernikow does not take not unknown to students of the jnuch attention a( the time, From then 
h^MtivSfesasasDV very seriously- Russian revolutionary movement, on American counter-espionage dl4 


Abel und after his return tq Moscow, he had afraid for his life, probably with good 
mein given a dozen different accounts of his reason. But after 1953 lie surfaced, 
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attractijd 
rom then 


> Americans had & 
s ^ cld * except perhaps 
^S„ r o toe war when it. no 
P’uttored. The Russians 
}^ e of some of: 
tKt ^Kv pUtt,ed ? r obfuscated 
haye been 

-W waiin 
toanhbt hi 
Drehestra" provided 
_^ ut toe. most valuable 
of Switzerland; 


up-to-date Information whlcji would be 
or operative use? \ ,J ) '- lf ' 

In fact, there was a line which led 
during those years from Hitler’s 
headquarters or the German General 
Staff to the Basel office of Swiss 
military intelligence. Established by 
the then Major Max -Waibel it was 
known . as tne "Viking Line" and 
provided Information of . the. highest 
Important; the identity of .the source 
Was known to only. three people. Even 
present-day Swiss authors such £s 
Colonel Kurz (Nachrlchtenzehtrum 
Schweit, 1972) prefer not ; to name 
names,' , thbugh .ine and some others 
seem la be in the know. Hans Rudolf 


fimire I^iuiRe Bernikow does not take not unknown to stuaents or me jnuch attention tne time, Mroin men 
activities as a sov very seriously < Russian revolutionary movement, on American counter-espionage did 

According to art entry In Jh t Soviet, not stop talking to hfil, but he 

New York Times and the Scientific 

American and packed all the stuff Into ^fm^al work^ L:nln' fo -Ideological i enjhuiuasts and .true 

microdotted messages, to tiie Soviet, c t BS rL^h U ^intK - * bpIfeyeraJikeSorgeand Of]ov, wea^e . 

Union! “Mokathkface W)fe«)Regfi« i ^the cbarflCtoTS ; v 

Ifl: a fllrhh ‘Sytopatoeri^ttteon^yptr^-^ggglJM ’.who: Have' replaced th'em may know 

might want to know. Perhaps have wi)j . 5 horn in 1903 Kirill lh eir profession but. are unlikely to 
dinner with. Talk about painting with, .q.* kin^wha knew Abel in Spain^ in ■ fl PP e 0 r as heroes or villains In the 
In short, a "victim of the cold wdr", as w ta S novels of some future Joseph Conrad, 

much as an actor in it. or the factual accounts of a Louise 

Abel was assisted by another, spy, Newcastle ■ Daily j Journal .which . SS^ies ^ ions t0 a ^ ry 

LieutenantiColonel Hayhanen,: whose announced the happv event, and even in f er c sl|n 8 species. 
defection v' brought .. abput, .rAbel’s. tried to locate l40 Clara Street, where ’ Western intelligence services' have 
downfall. Verymucji in cohtrast.jp his Willie was bom.'onlytd find that It no . always ' found HUMINT difficult ip . 
■boss'. Havh&nen emerges as a most longer exists, Tne. 1 older, riscner ;• totalitarian sbcietics. iust as the Soviet 


was bom 


in English’ and also a. hcavy.Vdrinker. good, tilings to say .. B v* l \: a P9“V J r !^ ". othef hand, ; tlje West has ; benefTte’d 
For the benefit of Inaltenf lye readers fellow-workers, wham he had_tnea,ta f rom ; n Dt ai rtj W g ( ^ C [ a j I1 d satellite. 

heavy' drinking ;is InddCtrinate and organize - for two i ^Waik^iris-' slrice the end of thO Swortd 
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made on 


Bernikow 


Swiss Historian to foveal the identify of 
: <r Viking": In ' short,' there ife a jtttie. 
conspiracy of silence.' ,(It;may,be. for 
• siijiilar reasons that the prCsent Writer 

felled in hl$ search, for fhe i^ntlfy bf 
the ^Genijan. industrialist.. ‘v ^who In 
JuOe i 942 : tr^rismll ted to Switzerland 
. the. fir8t nuto,entlc ififomiation about 
the: Ho^ocatist-| ‘'.v fi t , : -j 

. ^afover the identify of t Viking", 


.p .... 

stoolies 


off into the. dismal . politics; ,He disliked, the pups, the ■;Ktaj6r , popoV,-who twrved In Vienna iji ;• 
:or : 'tunitoats ■. and .puHtaft. .‘Brirish ^Sunday ana ;>tlie igjos, were.mu^: Heflrew up.lha 
; ,y ../ ■ •> .■ .: : toothless children, and so he returned vlllago'.and knew ail there was' to kndw 
raise’ ifaacinatihg. to ^Russia, after thb ^oyplutton.:-'v \ iabout : thefelepf.Spviej peasants under' . 
idonawls tf factipr ‘ Willie; . rani; 'enthusiast id ,: !;, radio .’Stalin; he also needed: mbney : for his 
there is poroom for * atifeteitf,. ; ijoindd-’ tod^GW^.ftHe ^ d: fo' 

alindi$atfon.<A!Wl forerUrtnflraf\thC; KpB) lnj?27; «e:,>nrincfiig , detail ifyp^OJS career ; 
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Mr Hood leave terra firma and enter 
(lie quagmire of the Oswald and 
Nosenko affairs. For no very obvious 
reason, he even brings in Heinrich 
Mueller, the Gestapo chief, who was 
allegedly recruited by the Russians in 
the last phase of the war. 

The implications are mind-boggling 
and one turns therefore with some 
relief to the (relative) certainties of 
SIGINT. The French and the 
Austrians pioneered signal intelligence 
in the years prior to the First World 
War but after 1916, "Room 4U", 
British Navai Intelligence , became the 
most accomplished practitioner of the 
new craft. In general terms, the story 
has been tola before, hut since the 
documents were not accessible, the 
accounts were always based on 
personal recollections. The files of* 
Room 40 have became available only 
in the last few years and then only in 

I iart. Patrick Beesly’s book has to 
eave certain questions open (such as 
the sinking of the Lusitania) and it does 


not substantially revise the general 
picture of some Key events such as the 
battle of Jutland and the Zimmermann 
Telegram. But it is the first 
authoritative history of British naval 
intelligence In the First World War and 
a worthy successor to beesly’s two 
other works in this field. 

When Sir Alfred Ewing, the fnlher 
of Room 40, referred m the most 
guarded way to some of its successes in 
a lecture in Edinburgh almost ten years 
after the end of the war, he was sternly 
rebuked by the authorities. James 
Bam ford, on American “investigative 
writer", unimpeded by officini secrets 
acts and similar nuisances, is in a 
position to give a detailed account of 
the operations of the National Security 
Agency, the mnin collector of SIGINT 
in the United States, without having to 
wait ten years. If British Naval 
Intelligence occupied a dozen rooms in 
the Admiralty, NS A extends over a 
thousand acres, employs tens of 


and, above oil. much technical detail 
about the Carillon computer system, 
“loadstone", which is said to be even 
more powerful and more expensive, 
and the “platform" network which 
reportedly will become operative next 
year, tying together fifty-two separate 
computer systems throughout the 
world. 

All these details about satellites and 
microwave technology, and the growth 
of SIGINT in general, are very 
impressive. Bamford quotes a former 
director of NS A to the effect that signal 
intelligence is not only more reliable 
than HUMINT but also somewhat less 
vulnerable to misinterpretation and 
deception than photo-intelligence. I 
still believe that photo-intelligence has 
the greater impact simply because, 
rightly or wrongly, most people trust 
their eyes more (hnn their ears. But 
even if the general should be right, it 
docs not really signify very much; there 
is reason to believe that SIGINT 
nowadays produces less intelligence of 
importance than in the two world wars. 


Performing fleas 


David Hunt 

G. M. Alexander 

The Prelude to the Truman Doctrine: 
British Policy in Greece 1944-1947 
299pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


Mr Alexander's theme, as his sub- 
title professes, is British policy. He has 


thousands of people, has the greatest 
concentration of computers in the 
world, a budget of at least four billion 
dollars (which is several times larger 
Ilian the CIA budget) and provides two 
hundred tons of classified material in 
an average week. Bamford has 
unearthed a, great deal of material 
about the .structure of NS A, its 
directors and heads of departments 


Partly, this is due to the sheer guantity 
of raw intelligence, far more than can 
be adequately nnalysed. More 
.important, there have been defectors 
from NSA (there were none from 
Room 40 or Bletchley); America is the 
clnssic country of leaks: even the most 
secret and expensive new equipment 
mid its functions usually become 
known after a while. (Without such 
leaks, Bamford's book, needless to 
say, could not have been written.) 
Which is to say that reasonably 
cautious people all over the globe will 
assume that their telephone 
conversations are overheard, their 
codes broken, and (hey will take 
precautionary measures. SIGINT still 
produces an enormous amount of 
material, which, intelligently analysed, 
must be of some use, especially to the 
military. For in modern society people 
have to communicate with each otner 
and the constant use of invulnerable 
means of communications is expensive 
and time-consuming. A great deal of 
chit-chat is still collected, useful 
information about the location of all 
kind of institutions, installations and 
individuals. But once something truly 

K riant is - about to happen, 
mat ion from SIGINT sources will 
dry up. or no longer be relied upon, 
and its analysts will wait in vain for 
another Zimmerman n Telegram. 


299pp. Oxford: uarenaon press. 
£19.50. 
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It seems impossible to compile an 
uninteresting book on the subject of 
Greek politics in the second half of the 
1940s. Not all are so hilarious as 
George Kousoulas's faithful history of 
the Greek Communist Party, KKE; 
many quite rightly dwell on the tragic 
side, to whichlull justice is done in this 
carefully researched book by G. M. 
Alexander. But as Plato wrote in the 
Symposium and Churchill once 
quoted, “the qualities required for 
writing tragedy and comedy are (he 
same. 

A Greek tragedy, by definition, 
requires an element of inevitability. 
The course of events depicted here, 
though not inevitable, was certainly 
logical in a high degree, given the 
principles of the main opposing 
factions and their past history, it was 
natural for KKE to make the attempt, 
in December 1944, to seize power by 
force. They had carefully refrained 
from dissipating their strength in action 
against the German occupiers, since 
revolutionary dogma showed that the 
decisive battle would come after they 
withdrew. The fact that the British 
forces which then arrived were 
designed mainly for relief, so that the 
operational troops were outnumbered 
by the administrative, was an 
encouragement. The KKE very nearly 
won. Tire violent effect on public 
opinion of their failure may perhaps be 
called inevitable. The revelations of 
mass slaughter converted what had 
been a Republican majority into an 


equally large majority behind the 
Populist Party, whose programme was 
the restoration of King George II. It 
seemed the only safe alternative to a 
Stalinist dictatorship. 


based his narrative on a very thorough 
study of the documents now available 
in the Public Record Office. Greek 
Government archives have not yet 
been opened. The contribution he 
makes is valuable because the purposes 
and actions of British governments 
hove often been misrepresented. 

Their attitude towards the res- 
toration of the monarchy in Greece 
is a good example. It is generally 
supposed that Churchill was an 
intransigent royalist. In fact he had 
decided in 1943 that King George II 
should not return after the liberation 
until a plebiscite had confirmed that 
that was the popular desire; a Regent 
should replace him meanwhile. It was 
the devious Roosevelt who upset 
things by persuading the King to go 
back on his agreement. Roosevelt's 
motives are obscure; probably mere 
love of mischief-making. Also it would 
give him a splendid chance to strike a 
moral attitude next year by urging on 
Churchill the policy that he nad 
wrecked. Eden had already observed, 
“U.S. policy is exaggeratedly moral, at 
least where non-American interests 
are concerned.” 

The first prime minister that the 
Regent appointed was the ferociously 
Republican Plastiras. Churchill, who 
always pronounced his name Plaster- 
arse, commented; “I hope he hasn’t 
feet of clay.” Plastiras turned out 
vigorous enough in pursuit of his anti- 
monarchfal principles (and of favours 
for his friends, especially in the Army); 
he succeeded in postponing as long ns 
possible both the plebiscite and the 
elections. In this he was steadily 
assisted by Rex Leeper, the British 
ambossador. The election, which came 
first against the Populists’ wishes, 
resulted in a victory for them, correctly 
mirroring a still outraged public 
opinion; but the majority was nothing 
like so big as it would have been 
earlier. Abstentions by the left helped; 
but Alexander concludes that 
“Leeper’s long and dogged effort to 
whittle down the royalists’ popularity 
had met with considerable success.” 


Playing second fiddle 


Christopher Thorne . 

Roger Buckley 

* Occupation Diplomacy: Britain,' the - 
United Slates and Japan 1945-1952 

•' ''SWi ean ^ridge University Press. " 

• Q .52T ! 2356.7 7 ' • =■• • ' • 

In the' days when publishers hunted 

along university corridors in search of 

authors with whom to swell their lists, a 
’ 8°°d rriany doctoral theses were given 
•’ an inflated yalue by being rushed into 
print, hfbwi . Ih stdnier times, we 
must be grateful that means can still bd 
found or. giving wider circulation to 
•. monographs, .of genuine worth by 

B scholars, such as this one by 
Buckley. 

Refreshingly, he makes clear Bt the 


situation brought about by the advent 
of the Korean war - will need further 
investigation. Even so. what he has 
given us here will remain of value to all 
those coming after him. 


to refrain from making trouble on its 
own behalf; when China resisted the 
idea’ of concluding an early peace 
treaty with Japan, it was British, rather 
than American, wishes that were 


outset the Jlmits of his canvas. His 
study makes use or only some of the 
. .Unpublished- material r lrt the United 
• 1 States;. and none of that In Australia, 

: / that would be required for a broader' 
treatment 1 6f the , policies of-, (he 
' occupying; powers towards Japan 

iw m f J d ll! e,y V fol,owit \S the Second 
World Wnr. .Instead, tne. focus Is upon 
the Foreign Office and the policies of 
Britain alone, And if such a des- 
cription immediately begs questions' 
concerning the rflle of other .Whitehall 
' institutions. Buckley is! able to show 
that, as had been the case oyer Far 
Eastern-policies In the early. 1950s, it 
was indeed iq the Foreign Office. for 
. the , most, part that London’s 
approaches to .Japanese issues were 
shaped.. (“A British Government 
which cared passionately about the 
future of . a divided Germany”, he 
writes, “had little systematic interest in 
Japanese affairs. ”j The disadvantage 


Britain’s position in the Far East os a when Australia 

forthcoming.) By .1945 not onlv had 5?, MacArthur or 

the Japanese rudely exposed this state ten .t ed A tD ^ vJe ^ d 

of affairs, but the country's overall ^ 1 vj5^ erica f n 8 i de 

■ decline was such that it was admitted J i„ b i ddl !! 8 of her 

within the Foreign Office that, in order lm P erial masters in London. 

to ensure the continuance, of. essential Thus, where Japanese issues were 
economic and financial assistance from concerned, British views usually made 
.across the Atlantic, “we may well find some Impression only if they coincided 
ourselves forced to follow tne United with those of one or other of the 
States jn a line of policy with which we various factions which were wrangling 
, U 0 . 1 , fundamentally agree”, over policy formulation within 
Whitehall and its political masters had American official circles themselves 
JPJ* SSL* "JS subservience, whatever (The decision to retain the institution 
frustration^ involved, as Robert Of tjie Throne was one such case.) 
Hathaway has spelled. out in hfs sludy.; Attempts in 1945 to create a form or 
“4-0. A mfcfproii- , inl.r-Xlfed machinery" tLt “would 
Partnership. ... bbllge the United Stales; to, 

; Nowhere was Britain’s junidr status gJ^Hn Japan weie a failure 
likely (o become more apparent than « . ,, tert1 Commission that was 

over the treatment of a defeated Japan, ever ^ u ., ^ established in Washington 
American forces had played by far httlemorttniui^ debating society, 
the largest part in securing victory i British and Commonwealth 
and : ■ retained an overwhelming ro ■ s which look part in the actual 

predominance in the region- ? :cup ? t, on Of Japan remained under’ 

Washington had for some time been ^rational command, and 

preparing detailed • plans for re- ■ Ausiralian contingent were 

■kaai.Uf iL- I -I I *“ ■ . . _ Win. lirsn PArtn .5^ (La a..ll I • 


were available to him only up to 1949, 
so that the final years covered, by his 
study - and in particular, the new 


brook no interference from European 
states whose entire approach ,to 
International affairs was held to have 
become deeply and dangerously 
flowed. True, Britain was not alone in 
finding herself on the periphery, but 
embarrassment, . rather than an' ac- 
cretion of strength, tended to ensue 
from this situation. When the Soviet 
Union pressed (he Americans over 
Japanese matters, it was all the more 
likely that, London would feel obliged 


: - _ — - ' — ■■■ im-iiimuwii 

Of tpe. Throne was one such case.) 
Attempts In 1945 to create a form of 1 
inter- Allied ■ machinery that would 
bbllge the United States; to, share its 
Dower In Japan wqit a failure, and the 
Far Eastern Commission that was 
eventually established in Washington 
wts little more than a debating society. 
Those British and . Commonwealth 
forces which look part in the actual 
occupation of Japan remained under 
American operational command, and 
all but the Australian contingent were 
soon, iii the- author's view) 
Withdrawn A great deal thus 
depended upon establishing good 
, relations with MacArthur himself? and 
here Buckley develops the theme that 
by and large Britain's representatives 
found • flic . great man • not 
unsympathetic, and that as his ovin, 
almost sovereign, powers began to be 
Washington, so, too, 
did the; scope for British initiative artd 
influence diminish farther still. 

° f . “S ■*?“* and 

diplomats Involved may have been 


rather too ready to accept at their fnce 
vnlue MacArfliur’s expressions of 
esteem for the Empire. (During the 
war, whilst uttering such sentiments to 
the likes of Mountbatlen, he had been 
speaking in a very different sense to the 
Dutch, for example.) Be that ns it may, 
Britain was not allowed to play any 
part in the shaping of Japan’s new 
constitution. Over the Issue of whether 
to institute proceedings against certain 
Japanese For major war crimes, 
London did succeed, it is true, in 
getting the initial American list greatly 
reduced; but the subsequent 
propMdfags of the International 
Military Tribunal for the Far East were 
regarded in the Foreign Office as “in 
some ways a . sorry affair”. The 
reopening of the Japanese market to 
International traders in 1947 (thereby, 
S , ^ as hoped, preventing the 
development of an. ■ American 
monopoly) represented in part a 
British success; far greater, however, 
was the defeat in 1948-49, when the. 
United States not only began to bolster 
Japans economy but gave the yen a 
fixed, law value that would favour a 
commercial drive oh her part into, for 
example, Southeast Asia. (Buckley 
Irony involved, in that in 
1945 British ideas about Japan’s post- 
war economy had been more generous 
man those of Washington or 
MacArthur s . staff. He also provides 
interesting material on the vain 
attempts of Lancashire textile 
interests, through Harold Wilson at the 
Board of Trade, to . prevent the set- 
baefe of 1948-49.) As for the shaping 
*9 .1951 Peace Treaty, London 
often found itself lacking essential 
information as John; Foster Dulles 
drove ahead to produce, in the author’s 

victory" an uildis 8 uise£ ' American 

. Throughout this -i frustrating 

little of the American optimism and 
enthusiasm regarding the task of 
creating a “new” Japan, Tending to 
remain sceptical of the wisdom and 

V * '• '-'. V !i -| ,1 ■ 


The King when he relume, 
hard, as lie had after 
restoration in 1936 
constitutional monarch' He wanwJ 

they shirked responsibiliTy.^^ 
could persuade them to abLffl 
jealous quarre Is; “it was likeTr 3 
control^ | 01 of iJSInfe 
complained. The politicians Si* 
overs from the 193bs, were a pc«ta 
ranging from the violent Ti 
ineffective, from Plastiras to vLI 
on the Republican 1 hf“S 
Mnvromichahs to Tsaldaris on £ 
Populist. By far the best of a bad fad 
was the courageous and ef£S 
George Papandreou. 

By February 1946. the Comm*, 
were preparing for a new romd h 
autumn they controlled large wtJ 
the north. In December, R& 
Marshal Montgomery dogmatic* 
proclaimed the game was up. Ik vs 
wrong, help was on the way. Ik 
United States, after Wfo 
sanctimoniously aloof for three 3 
persuaded itself that the support mi 
to Communist insurgency t» 
Yugoslavia and Albania proved to 
the Soviet Union intended io 
incorporate Greece in its empJre.ltn 
could not conceive that these saufas 
could be acting except on direct orim 
In truth, however, Stalin hadstuch 
his bargain to give the British i fat 
hand in Greece. So when the burdq 
was passed from the failing hands d 
London to Washington and fc 
Truman Doctrine was proclaimed,^ 
vindication and completion of Boh) 
policy came partly through error, h 
Alexander's last sentence assent 
“whatever success British pofe 


enjoyed was theproduct not of dap. 
but of fortune." Earlier he guotesivq 
but justified description of fhatpebf 
in an embassy dispatch of Decerim 
1946: "In choosing between H 
political odium we incur for diclatiif to 
the Greeks and the equally itrooj 
odium we incur in. supporting 4* 
without attempting to dictate to ton 
we have chosen the latter couise.’ 


practicability of the enterprise, 
also entertained ronskttfF 
reservations concerning the Jar 
os a people, the qualities of 
such ns Yoshlda Shigeru. 
"irresponsible factional squatfln; 
that they saw as : charaow®* 
Japanese politics. At the same tip - 
Buckley’s judgment, they ten* 
be Insufficiently positive 
thinking (his criticism of SlrOJJ, 
Sansom in this regard will 
come as a surprise to sorw 
and slow to acknowledge the 
realities of potential , powFT 
influence - realities that wouW<w» 
for example, that, 

London’s hopes, 
independent Japanese , 
would follow Washington s 
refuse to recognize tne i*r- 
Republlc of China. . -. . - O : 
Buckley is. convincing wJJ 
submits that, thanks to these souk*"! ; 
negative attitudes and a 
the British .side, "the 

psychological bariiers be 

and Japan remained I un 
formidable'’. It is difficult .. 
him, however, when, on bis 
and on the baafs. or 
continuing desire-to play a 
role in East Asia, He "IL' Ial 
occupation years l were JV^ifflii 
opportunity to attest a 
feebleness In the region - ^ 
provides ample evldcncert 
the book to support the g 
rather, that, regardless ofd^^ 
™»ns simply 
the situation to be ■ 
fundamental way. As .an 


and they caijnot cancel 


Essentially, th«W®' 
our position on Japaft* .*•* $ 

^C n u?«nha%^( 
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Two letters from Coleridge to Mrs Montagu 


Andor Gomme 


Montana in louo ana iaiU 
^JrSlSp ccted reward for an 

•— r«.i,iacE Hov cnent ooine 


Montagu" is then instanced as one with Coleridge's two sons in Amblesidc. been accustomed to 
whom he should maintain only the Having seen probably nothing of took to be the deepe 
most formal and distant acquaintance. Coleridge since 1808, the Montagus 


mosi lormai ana aisiant acquaintance. L-Olendge since 1808, the Montagus 
The Wordsworths had never wanned were shocked by his condition but 
towards her, and the esteem which convinced that by example and 


ed to receive what he 
deepest respect. 


To whatever extent the pain was self- 


riif Cambridge university uuiuy m 
hope of finding some documents 
Sch would throw light on the 
Lying of the various Shropshire 
EJls of that far-spread family. In 
ittgBasil Montagu, natural son of the 
ftmth Earl of Sandwich, married, as 
bj. (bird wife, Anna Skepper (nde 
Benson) afiet she had acted for a year 
uhis housekeeper and hostess. He had 
Iona been a close acquaintance of the 
Wonfaworths, who in 1794, soon after 
Ac death of Montagu's first wife, had 


towards her, and the esteem which .convinced that by example and engendered, there is no doubt that 
Coleridge so confidently passes on in persuasion they could achieve in a few Coleridge was stunned and lastingly 
1808 is almost entirely the product of weeks what had defeated the patient hurt by Montagu's revelation; nis 
his fancy. Though, even after his care of Sara Hutchinson and the notebook entry of October 28 is a 
breach with Wordsworth, the latter Wordsworths over as many years, sequence of fragmented bitterness, 
refused to criticize Mrs Montagu They determined to take Coleridge The special interest of the second of 
openly (saying to Crabb Robinson, back to London to be treated by a these letters to Mrs Montagu comes 
“she is the wife of my friend"), there is surgeon whom they admired ana to from its having been written to the 


Monkhouses. But two months later, 
when Dorothy reported her "in a very 
precarious state'*, she was being 
treated as a consumptive - by Carlisle, 
whose urgent help it seems to be the 
business of Coleridge's letter to solicit. 


Anthony Carlisle (1768-1840) was a 
surgeon of some repute, a fashionable 
physician, a subscriber to The Friend 


little reason to doubt that Wordsworth 
shared the severe opinion of his sister— 
not a person renowned for harshness - 


occupy a room in their house which epicentre of his distress evidently on uVf 

Mrs Montagu had set apart to be the day after the explosion. (The letter , n mi! 

“Mowed'- by hi, preWe; her n,o,i follow hi, deUoreU, Frith 


and a friend of the Montagus, who 
seem to have successfully coerced 
Coleridge into consulting him. (In 1814 


who wrote to her brother in April, motives at least were touched by an Street and antedate that of November ifjX 5 ®" under mscare, anaevenin 
ISll.-'Asto^M.hemore.jaof iZmo.endSon^Lemay ha,“ 

been a subconscious attempt to 
.persuade himself that he was doing the 


ttu neighbours in Somerset; but 
iMgeh they continued on easy terms 
aid Montagu was one of the many who 
helped Coleridge, financially and 
otherwise, in more than one difficulty, 
they bad met only occasionally before 
the first of these two letters was 
«itten. The letters - the only two 
known from Coleridge to Mrs 
Montagu - have not hitherto been 
Kcordedand are printed here through 
ie courtesy of the University 
Librarian ana with help in preparation 
Bpsl generously given by Dr John 
Beer. (One earlier and two roughly 
contemporary letters from Coleridge 
to Montagu nlmsqlf are known, which 
ireinduded in E. L. Griggs's edition of 
fa Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Oxford 1956-71.) 

Though Sir James Mackintosh had 
Mhenced Montagu to study Bacon 
■nd moderate his eager discipleship of 
William Godwin, he had not given up 
fabenlhusiaam for the ideals which had 
drawn him to Wordsworth, and which 
fam Mrs Montagu was supposed to 
share; and (hey took a weekend 
cottage at Merton in order, as Mary 
Moorman writes in her biography of 
ftordsworth. "to practise more 
completely tne Wordsworthian way of 
As barrister and legal scholar, 
Montagu spent the week in his 
farabws In Lincoln’s Inn, and It is 
wd to understand how Coleridge 
muamed that he could continue his 
kgfii practice while living at any 
Jjonci from London. In 1808 
Uleridgc himself was at Allan Bank, 
Grasmere, living with the 
woraiworths, whose household at the 
fora Included Mary Wordsworth’s 
w*Ti Sara Hutchinson, to whom 
-Oojerfttae had by then been deeply 
S&S for eight years; Greta Hall, 
Jim Coleridge’s family shared with 
W brother-in-law, Robert Southey, 
foP miles away. Coleridge 
In tnring to’ establish closer 
K2 ^ Montagus, and early 
“Wwoime up with a plan tor them to 
long vacations in the Lake 
Wf™? faave some of the children 
jy p. Between them the Montagus 
Kt*? P° lnt f> ve children, 
Moptagu's daughter 
fakped to In the first letter 

totk Ct 2* n . dge,s olde * son * Hartley. 
™ ®en twelve. : 

wdSutiil5/ 8u ‘ ng - M6Qta gu was 
SS556 P®** the attraction of 
'feS was a lady who 

Kr W* t0 0111 something of a dash 
DNfl «ki VOma l 1 " ln the words of the 
S \ b hL snd P lsased '« 'aronstc 
fadoouin s , he had once met 
bonSv £ii[? 8 ai | d had redelved an 
fatter from him in 
[ n fafor years Edward 

'I?® noble lad y ,,; 

^]^[A e / e ijerds. Wmself as having 

■*j®8SSiShi the ,ad y L With the black 
both bright”. In 
ever thSf r iJi? Coleridge could, still 
Sto n^ ,ndeed a very rare- 
taperior Tn/.n„ 9hi6n of a - very 
l^r^ fatelleet with winning kincL 

.SSSJSllSJ eas y. matronly, 
4h^a. a Li nrun 8 manners". But 
ftPf* the., end. By. the 
Vith hiiM?? he was_ taking counsel 


her the more I despise her, and I hope 
you will not be shy of telling her your 
mind respecting her conduct between 
Coleridge and you.” By April, 1814. 
Coleridge thought her a fiend. 

What had come in between were The 
Friends the rapid deterioration of 
Coleridge's health with his increasingly 
heavy dependence on opium and 
finally the lamentable quarrel with 
Wordsworth, in which Basil Montagu 
played so unfortunate a part and nis 
wife, with her evident delight in 
making a stir, one which it is all too 
easy to imagine. The two letters to Mrs 
Montagu were written just before and 
just after the period of The Friend , the 


in preparation m 1808, issued in 
February, 1809, and Coleridge's 
friends were impressed to help in 
publicizing it; according to a letter of 
December 28, 1808 (to Daniel Stuart 
who was overseeing the printing), 
Montagu was to receive 100 


Montagu was to receive 100 
prospectuses. Bv dint of enormous 
effort The Friend ran for twenty-eight 
numbers between June, 1809, and 


March, 1810; but it did not win the new 
admirers that Coleridge needed and, at 
only thirty-six, he was living on 
borrowed energy, “his whole time and 
thoughts”, as Dorothy Wordsworth 


wrote of him in April, "employed in 
deceiving himself and seeking to 
deceive others”; she was sure that it 
was only because he was living with 
them that he wasn't "as much the slave 



iright thing in his own case.) On 
November 13, 1810, Marv Lamb wrote 


November 13, L8I0, Mary Lamb wrote 
to Dorothy Wordsworth that 
Coleridge haa not yet begun his course 
under Carlisle, and indeed it seems 
certain that he never did so. By April, 
1811, At any rate, he was writing 
contemptuously of him; and it is now 
apparent that their differences began 
with the occasion of Carlisle's 
accusation of “Impudence and 
presumption”. Very likely Coleridge 
had been airing nis own medical 
knowledge In front of the vain and 
crotchety Carlisle: to Daniel Stuart in 
1814 he accused Carlisle of “eagerly 
seizing the opportunity for avenging 
himself for an offence, of which 1 was 
wholly unconscious, that of having, 3 
or 4 years before, reduced him, neither 
wittingly or willingly, to play the 
^ second fiddle at a Wine Party" - 
.evidently the occasion referred to in 
the present letter. It must have been 
:this, rather than, as Griggs suggests, 
'Carlisle’s unprofessional disclosures, 
which moved Coleridge to take a back 
seat in the arrangements for the 
treatment of Mary Monkhouse. 
Dorothy Wordsworth was right that 
the two men hnd quarrelled, and 
doubtless this helped to put Coleridge 
‘•' ,v “T/ifdah<&fdfod?ffOdabe/bre MdnlpguV 
• thoughtless disclosure'. Whatever the 
truth about Carlisle’s skill, his 
treatment of Mary Monkhotlsc seems 
to have worked, and Mary, despite 
H- frequent al arms about her heal th , lived 


final Inability to continue The Friend, ■peculation: nut tne main outlines are ih«huiiiiciy aim riuiumu fuawe .■» ^uicnugc wns mid mi m» i«« 
She had laboured uncomplainingly as c f e an( j a || (he ev jd cnce has been disclosures: he went to Hudson’s Hotel enthusiasm for Mrs Montagues charms, 
h s amanuensis, wonting from nis a _ B!nb | ec | and described with nearby In King Street, Covent Garden, lies In its providing further and more 
dictation and transcribing both his and exemo | ary thoroughness and fairness and stayed there till he was rescued a detailed evidence of his obsessive fear 
Wordsworths manuscripts. The . Moorman. Wordsworth, few days later by his friends the of letters, references to which occur in 

devotion with which Goiendge k aQw j wel | ^ characteristic and Morgans, who took him to their house his . own correspondence, as early as 


speculation; but the main outlines are 


r/vvilUJV liv •Mtv vuiliwi - ■ wr ■ j * ivii . 

precipitately after Montagu piade his Coleridge was still Tn his first 
disclosures: he went to Hudson’s Hotel ehthusiasm for Mrs Montagues charms, 
nearby in King Street, Covent Garden, lies In its providing further and more 


hi 

devoted to him, but when she stood In foresaw B wou jd bring disaster to length which in other circumstances 
the way of other gratifications it was all Q,i er idge and serious upset to his would seem effusive, with un 

over - , hosts. Montagu apparently gave up the altogether new topic between them: 

Sara left in March, worn out with Men of havina him to live at his house, the health of Mary Monkhouse, tne 


over * . hosts. Montagu apparently gave up the 

Sara left in March, worn out with idea of having him to live at his house, 
physical labour and the effort to keep but insisted that Coleridge accompany 
Coleridge’s dependence on opium and them to London. They arrived at Frith 
alcohol jn check. Coleridge stayed on street, Soho - at a house which the 
at Allan Bank for a few weeks and then Montagus may only have been using as 


his . own correspondence, as early as 
1805, and which exacerbated . his 
difficult relations with his wife and 
friends. On December 14, 1808, he 
begins a letter to Francis Jeffrey: "The 
only thing in which 1 have been able to. 
detect any degree of hypochondriasis 
in my feelings, is the reading and 
answering of Letters; ' and in this 
instance Ihave been at limes so wofully 
under it's domination, as to have left 


- a departure unregretted by the temporary lodging - on October 28; 
Wordsworths whose forbearance had and on that evening Wpnfofif took* 
been long and sorely tried - moved, upon himself ito repeat ■ to. Coleridge 
with his wfe’S concurrence ifnot at her W nat Wordsworth had said. The 
behest, back to Greta Hali. He was motives for this astonishing in- 
througnout the summer apparently discretion are still not clear: possibly 
contented and on good terms with 'Montagu needed some reason for not, 
everyone; but the collapse of yet after afi, inviting Coleridge to lire with 
another brave scheme had left, him them; , but Mrs Moorman plausibly 


at his house, the health of Mary Monkhouse, the under it's domination, as-to have left 
accompany much-loved cousin of Mary Words- .every letter received lie unopened for 
ivedatFritn worth and. Sara Hutchinson. Though weeks together, all the while 
e which the some of Coleridge’s claims about thoroughly ashamed of the weakness 
leen using as Wordsworth's feelings are baseless ,i( and yet without power tq get rid of 




o &ra Hutchtnson, faey coufo not mfln an d l0 care for and foster him Montagu to call on Monkhouse’s thereafter Into old age. ' 

where others had failed. Exactly what sister.) Coleridge was forced to write The chief psychological interest of ;• 

« 1?^0 marked the point of Coleridges f 0 || 0wec | rcma | ns to some extent beenuse he had left Frith Street (he earlier letter, written .when -i 


l: -i i,‘ti 

r- i- . • 


money 


creatively directionless, a 
almost nothing - hot even 


Ilcation of “a large blister", ^fnaley 


b TiS Uti9UI 

dr even 


• a P erson of 

-tyfj 3 ^J fl J«ntl , »,m o re espedally if 
‘F ; M<t ^^PPatent wodness 
viottaffl a J ho *J yo« fael uncorn^- 


husband’s addiction^ and it, seems nile of civilized life, tnflt coi 
certain that the good spirits of the time pot to be repeated, partlcul 

. were bought at, the cost of a Steeply persons who may happen 
increased dependence on opium to the subject of It, copld be safely 
boint where, according to Southey, he with". Nor fa it noW pQssIbl 
was taking a pint of Jaudanuro a day- how accurately; Montagu 
more than 'twice de QuipcevYdose at Wordsworth^ words; thi 
the height of nil addiction. TMre was versions , which •Coleridge 
talk, but no mote, 6f Ji» consulting a retailed for some cightee 
doefor In Edinburgh. ’ were unquestionably, exaggt 

'•*; Itiwas m thfa^fateor affafifa that 

'the I , v Montagus' • , marched . with repudiated py Wordsworth) 


self-diagnosis of hypochrondia seems 
to do Utile more than give a name to the 
symptom: such a neurosis evidently has 
deeper roots, and the : compulsive, 
length of ; hte explaoitfon. suggests a 
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’ 1 j -.Jr" fiuvvur 

ytnnJ to bq oh 
^*1: •* - Skepper, hOW 


characteristic eagerness, misue, ana 
selfrcdnfidence. They had come to stay 
during &pteinber atAllan Bank, and, 


ness, bustle.. and. .thathe^ 
y had come to stay reflects. 
Allan Bank, and, which w 


mv MV 

ly // dismissed 


treatment he describes suggests Coleridge; hBd. “ncvcV’ rM^ptedj or 
anaemia ot the “Uvcr complalnr that liked" Montagu -‘“for if t had eVerjn a 


nia or the “Uvcr comp 
thought congenital 


the common degree done sp» f should have 
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quarrelled with him long before we 
arrived in London*'. He wus writing to 
Lamb, the friend before whom he was 
least self-defensive: but it is easy to 
show that this was simply not true. 

The case with which obsessive en- 
thusiasms turn to scorn or resentment 
is of course a commonplace. And, as 
Coleridge's mind dwelt on itself in a 
frustration possibly encouraged by the 
Morgans* remarkable patience and in- 
ability to take offence at very wayward 
behaviour, it is easy to understand how 
the enchanting Montagus became vil- 
lains, and how important it was for 
Coleridge to maintain a belief in his 
own uprightness. Hi is perhaps ex- 
plains some of the tension evident in 
the second of these two letters - note- 
worthy in the first place as concerning 
itself centrally with care for someone 
else; also in that this someo ne else is a n 
Intimate connection of the Words- 
worths (one whom the Montagus 
hadn't met and whom the Words- 
worths probably thought they 
shouldn't meet); and most especially 
that, at a time when Coleridge was 
mortified and bitterly hurt by what he 
believed Wordsworth to have said of 
him. he recommended Mary Monk- 
house above all ns someone that the 
Montagus should care for because this 
would endear them nnd Carlisle to the 
Wordsworths. Despite the shock of 
what he hud, or believed himself to 
liuvc, heard of Wordsworth's opinions 
Of himself, the Wordsworths were still 
"one of the most amiable families on 
cnrih'', and there is no hint of qualifica- 
tion in Wordsworth’s being Identified 
as "one of Basil's dearest friends'*. 
(Likewise, Coleridge's memory of hav- 
ing been snubbed by Carlisle is swal- 
lowed up in his earnest recommenda- 
tion of Carlisle's skills.) It is under- 
standable that in writing two or three 
days later to John Monkhouse Col- 
eridge should continue to speak enthu- 
siastically of Wordsworth's esteem for 
his sister Mary, altogether remarkable 
that a letter to one of the Montagus 
should at this time maintain Col- 
eridge's devotion to those whom 
(however mistakenly) he now thought 
guilty of the basest treachery. 

■ ; It would be pleasant to ascribe this 
seeming disregard of t|is- own hurt 
solely to that disarming and self- 


THE LETTERS 

Note: The letters have been 

transcribed as closely to the originals ns 
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get 

more touchingly close to him than 
perhaps to any other writer of 
comparable stature. But Coleridge, 
like most letter-writers, was in the 
habit of adapting the tone and often the 
contents of his letters to theiT 
recipients; and though it is perhaps 
wrong to suggest deliberate bad faith 
on this occasion, pne cannot esbape the 
very conscious pose of the good 
Christian, the expression of which: 
(ajres the form pf a familiat kind of 
rhetorical’ self-buttressing Of* which 
Coleridge, except in rare moments of 
sel f-ror oet fu Irie ss, was always in need. 

. Mrt Montaau ; may riot nave been 
perceptive (or -generous) enough lb 
read. any, but the surface message; but 
the letter seems to.be as much a cry for 
fts fpr help, for Mary 


printing will permit, with an attempt to 
reproduce Coleridge’s idiosyncratic 
punctuation, which includes frequent 
dashes in place of full stops, or stops 
which stretch into dashes (of varying 
lengths) and a stroke (/) which is 
evidently something between a full 
stop ana comma. Hopkins also used 
the stroke in his notebooks, which led 
Humphry House to wonder whether he 
might have seen Coleridge's, perhaps 
via E. H. Coleridge, with whom he was 
at school. Angle brackets indicate 
deletions in the manuscript. 

1808 

[Address] Mrs Montngu<e>/Basi! 
Montagu's, Esq re/Mert on/Surry 
Single Sheer 

[Stamped on addresspanel KENDAL; 
on reverse 10 o’Clock/DE. 17/1808 
F.N.D.] 

My dear Mrs Montague; 

ft would be well for me, - o godi 
what a deal of unhappiness it would 
have saved me, and how much 
occnsion of just, &yet not just, offence 
- if the few persons, whom I indeed 
love and regard and have so declared 
myself, lived within ten miles of me. 
Then, not only my Heart dares Rvowit 
with confidence, but experience has 
proved, that no one would have had 
cause to blame me. The grievous fault, 
the Queen Bee in the Hive of my 
Failures, which the misery which 
caused it and the miseries of which it 
has been the cause, have both joined in 
rendering strong and inveterate, has 
been my hypochondriacal Horror of 
Letters - without distinction, 1 was 
going to say, of Friend or Foe but this is ~ 
not true - for 1 open a stranger's t 
Letters with indifference, ana an ", 
enemy's with curiosity - but letters 
from those, whom 1 love, lie with their, 
seals reproaching me day after day /for' 

I have too much conscience to keep 
them out of sight or remembrance - 
and then I have the hateful necessity of 
making prolestations of respect, love 
& esteem; to. those, <of> who<m> 
ought rio more to have been permitted 
to doubt of it than they indeed would or 
could If they saw in' and lino’ my whole 
Heurr. i have suffered more in mind 
from my silence to you and 
Montagu<e> than you would have 
inflicted on me if I had absolutely 
injured you / and those in the House 
did not cease to admonish me, and ask 


whom he at once so much esteems and 
admires. Secondly, if I had the power 
of conveying to you half the pleasures, 
half the advantages, and all the feelings 
that make up a want, which your living 
within a short walk of us would give 
me. and all this family, you would be 
vexed at yourself if ever you thought 
otherwise. 3. The Children would 
receive every advantage of which they 
may be recipient - more than in any 
other situation whatsoever. I am a 
perpetual Thanksgiving with respect to 
my own. (O! you would have been 
affected if you nod seen the pale face, 
the sudden Tear-drop, and the sudden 
Hiding of his Face on a Chair followed 
by sobbing, when I mentioned the 
probability of you and Anne living near 
us. "Are you not glad then. Hartley”? - 
No. said he - no! I am not glad - I do 
not know what I am - but I shall break 
my Heart (this in a quickened & 
passionate Tone) if after all it is not so. 
-You may smile; but I assure you, (hat 
what we all thought a Joke, gave me 
then and has since some uneasiness - 
His attachment is so very deep.) 4. 
Your expences of ordinary Life would. 
I am convinced, be about the same - 
certainly, I should think, not less than 
at Merton - & probably, not greater. - 
What then is the Objection? In my 
mind one, only one of importance (for 
the expence of a Journey to & fro 
London once or even twice a year 
would only stimulate Basil to greater 
industry) - it is, that I deem it 
impossible, that Basil can be happy 
without your society now he has been 
accustomed to it - and that your 
residence here would unsettle his mind 
& insinuate a disgust to his Profession; 
in which he is so useful to himself and 
to society;. and daily more eminent. I 
could write a Sheet on this - but do you 
state it fairly to your own mind - . If 
ou knew the struggles of my mind in 
rst admitting the Objection in all its* 


feeling, which the act of writing his 
name set afloat in my heart, that I have 
been his intimate seventeen long years, 
have received numberless kindnesses 
& refreshments of love from him - that 
once he was provoked by calumny to 
write unkindly to me - but never once 
spoke or thought unkindly of me to 
others. 1 May God bless him!) - But 
having occasion to stop at my Hotel, I 
founo myself so exhausted & so 
altogether unwell, from the extreme 
agitation of mind, which I have this day 
undergone, that I did not dare trust 
myself into any scene or subject of 
conversation that might draw largely 
on my sensibility without an interval of 
Solitude, solitary self-submission, and 
Sleep. 

But this latter I am not likely to 
obtain, unless l first perform a duty - 
the particulars of which 1 will explain to 
you as briefly as I can. - There are in 
town at present two Cousins of Mrs 
Wordsworth's, Mr John Monkhouse, 
and his Sister, Mary Monkhouse. The 
latter is the young' Woman, whom, I 
know, Mr Wordsworth of all others on 
earth most esteems - & who possesses 

- His Wife & Sister excepted - the 
largest portion of his Love & Anxiety. 

- She has been in town, at Mrs 
Addison's, No. 38, Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, for some months on 
account of her Health, and has been 
under a Doctor Ainsley - Neither her 
Brother, or herself, are satisfied with 
his <tr> mode of treating of her - and 
tho’ very recent experience hns made 
me sore ns to what may not bring on a 
charge of “impudence & presumption " 
on me when <the> my conversation 
with Mr Carlisle at your bouse could do 
it; yet I may venture to say, that her 
mode of treatment does appear even to 



how I could expect people who were 
absent & treated as I must appear to 
treat them, to believe what they who 
were with me knew and understood - 
However, let me' do myself the Justice 
to $ny that l did answer your questions 
- and that at first I was not so much in 
fault f and that I thought and thought 
about it. 1 thought myself into languour 
« nervous ngitation - - Whether you 
will fotgive me or no, l will tell you my 
whole mind - First, / assure you tin my 
Honor.' that W. w.‘ and all tmS Family 
are most sincerely & deeply attached to 
Basil - and.l know, that there 8re few 
women Indeed whom he- esteems 
.equaly with yourself, and not one 


strength, & next in stating it to you, it is 
not three times as great an appearance 
of neglect & coldness as mine of late, 
that would prevent you from loving me 

- If the argument appear of no weight, 
for myselfl rejoice, yea, heart & soul - 
and you take it on yourselves. — 
Forgive me - and when I am rio longer 
afraid, you will find me a better 
Correspondent monthly - 

What Basil can do foT me in the way 
of recommending my “ Friend ", he wifi 

- all must depend on the Zeal of my 
Friends - on which alas! I have more 
often thrown water than oil. God bless 
him & you <& the> [nnd two more 
undecipherable words - all crossed out 
in different ink] 

& poor me, 

S. T. Coleridge 
Grasmere. Kendal 


1810 

Address] Mrs Montagu/55 Frith Street 
Undated, . but written between 
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James Campbell 

Robert Louts Stevenson 

: An Old.Song and a previously . . 
unpublished short a lory : ) .* • 

- -Edited by Roger' Q. Svyeiringen ■ ' 

lOapn. WUflonBooks, 

12i Townsend Terrace, Paisley, 

; Renfrewshire ,PA2AX.£S.95; •• 

0 905075 12 9 ,., 

Academic research rarely makes its. 
findings known Ih a wqy which the 
general .. reader can- Immediately. 

1 appreciate. To the man or woman who' 
purchases a Stevenson novel for Ihe; 
erijoymism that leading ft. will bring, 
mention of “the' Unrivalled 1 
Completeness of . the ' Robert Louis 
Stevenson collections at Yale" in rare- 
book rooms and libraries might sound 
like an impressive monument to a. 
Scottish author, but wjll. generally be 
supposed to have little bearing on his 
or her future reading habits and 
choices. However, in the course of 
routine secondary research on 
Slevenspn, Richard Swearingen made' 
a discovery which. causes iiim-to utter 


with his hero (though from a position 
of considerably greater safety): “the 
most beautiful adventures are not 
those we go to seek.” H* had been 
reading in the periodical London, to 
which It was known that Stevenson had 
contributed both signed and unsigned 
wrtttles, an. Instalment d| the 
anonymous story. "An Old Song'*, 
when the cqrd-lndex in his . mind 
whirred tp a single manuscript leaf, 
recognised as Stevenson’s, which he 
had examined years before. Further 
detective Work proved that the ends 
fitted; Swearingen was able to make, a 
■ new entry in Ids Tite Prose Writings of 
Robert. Louis Stevenson: A Guide, and 
the public now has before .it an 
undiscovered work by an author of 
'geiuus.. -j " 

Not, unfortunately, a work of 

S ;nius. Some pf the elements of "An 
Id Song » . were to find fuller 
Development , and receive ' more 
mature treatment. In: the Master of 
BaUantrac , : and, - , as Swearingen 
remarks, in DrJekylt and Mr 'Hyde. 
though only in the sen^e that much of 
Stevenson’s fiction te .based.: ih the 
contrast Of opposite personalities. . 

The action of “An Old Song" is 


ctober 29 and 31, 1810] 

Dear Madam 

I left my company sbon after the 
Cloth was removed, with the intention 
of proceeding with dear Charles Lamb 
to your house. (A something within 
almost commands me to utter the 


simple and theatrical; it concerns two 
cousins who are living under the care of 
awealthy colonel, Sir John Falconer. 
The elder boy, John, heir to the estate 
and also entitled to the hand of Mary, 
heiress of the next estate, is the 
cleverer and more adventurous of the 
Wi cousin Malcolm, is plainer, and' 
duller, but he ft also, John perceives, 
more in love with Mary than be himself 
s. and she appears willing to return 
that love if only she were not affianced 
to . John. ..In a characteristically 
flamboyant gesture, therefore, John 
renounces his, claim to the estate, thus 
contradicting the law of primogeniture 
which his uncle holds sacred, and 
embarks on the life of a prodigal, 
leaving Malcolm and Mary to a setted 
■ )l lx irt us dullness. Prodigals, no doubt 
by their nature as well as by tradition, 
, rnus t return,-, however;- and John’s 
IS?" t0 £ ran 8 e head coincides with a 

d i sc « v ^ r y wh,ch makes a 
mockery, of a[l their lives. 

; At least, the discovery ought to' 

SrW amHn !lt * hands of the'-', 
older Stevenson 1 surely. Would have 
done so, but ib’lAn Old'Sohg", which \ 


Indigestion, Flushings after meals, and 
all tnat gives alarm of Consumption, 
are all that I know of her case , or could 
learn from her Brother - But yet I have 
my suspicions, that not any pulmonary 
affection, but atony of the Bowels, and 
possibly an accumulation of undigested 
matter, is the main <matter> Evil 
<and> for that a languid Liver is the 
family complaint, I am quite certain. - 
Now Dr Ainsley has been dosing her 
with Steel medicines. Wine, & c & c- 
and she gets worse & worse - - 

Now as Mr Carlisle can hnvc no 
prejudices against her, and ns I have 
impressed both her & her Brother with 
a very high idea of Mr Carlisle's skill or 
i ather his good sense & Penetration , in 
cthls matter> all cases of this kind, Mr 
Monkhouse obtained a promise from 
me at a lime when I felt no difficulty in 
making it & foresaw no difficulty in its' 
performance, that I would state the 
circumstances to Mr Carlisle, and 
prevajl on him to call on the young 
Lady. I transimagined my own feelings 
into the hearts of others - & I well 
knew, that any attention or kindness to 
Mary Monkhouse would endear Mr 
Carlisle’s name to one of the most 
amiable families on Earth - and that 
William & Mary Wordsworth would 
almost adore him for any services he 
might render her - even tho* it should 


action suffers from., the author's 
addiction to melodrama -an addiction 
of whfeh he was never quite cured 
(except perhaps in his last, incomplete 
novel, Weir of Hermiston) though its 
presence in, the latef work is usually 
equalled by a powerful psychological 
insight which is lacking here. Nor were 
Stevenson's gifts at the time capable of 
providing a structurally sound 
conclusion to the story: the violent 
emotions and strange coincidences are 
not resolved by the tame scuffle 
between the two cousins which 
requires only the application of vinegar 
and brown paper to Malcolm’s head. 
The later Stevenson may., too often 
have set his nartalives to the tune of 
clashing swords, but it suited their 
temper better than the brawl between 
John and Malcolm in the library. ; 

A /^ n . 9! j has its moinents: 
Malcolm’S dullness is ?ftid by John to be 
due to his ■ knowing "nothing, of 
sorrow ; it Is John also who, in answer 
to Malcolm s solemn “It is providential 
and it mtans. mischief’, says, "As fqr as 
I can .find ottt. providence generally 
" es » -Mary 'is described as "an 
admirable, -Woman, and * all 
^• •jSbeftad read the History of 
England (which; is more than 'the 


only be the letting her & & 

know, wha, 

Now. my dear Madam' I h\ 
things to request of you & of ^ f ‘- 
first is, that you would 2fS? 

m erest in prevailing on kt cS 1 ' 

call on her - f possible ^ 

No-aSBernanfsTR mSSE'* 

second is. that yo[u]7o u ft' i 

XT ' kwardi *d whenever iff: 

i k of I , mo l ne y matters with «££ 

ourselves, I know that theirS? 
stances would scarcely pemitoli; 
wo J^neos every caffor 
length of time, daily. - 1 pray yoti.leS 
feel & speak for me more dtW, 
than delicacy itself enables me 
At all events. I would have Mi Cafe 
entreated to call on her, as on i in 
dear friend of one of Basil’s ton 
friends - and I shall advise k 
Monkhouse, who is all in i irt®. 
Ie<ss>st he should err im- 
propriety in omission, or 
delicacy in offering, to offer MrC& 
usual fee - (tho’ what that is. Hum 
know) and then 1 shall receive m 
hint from you as to the after combo- 
But pray, pray, do prevail on K 
Carlisle to call on her lomorrmv-ai 
that be impossible, next day- Alois 
me know it. Indeed, I wish yoohtf 
Mary Monkhouse herself - she iiv 
amiable, nnd her whole Life hlsks 
so exemplary, that this Letter wool* 
altogether superfluous - as well tsb 
repeated Assurance, that there iscs 
one thing in the World by wtiichBd 
would so highly gratify WilBa 
Wordsworth. It would pass Ion: 
impolitic addition with the world a i 
Letter to a Woman, if 1 say, that Mai 
Monkhouse is the only penou 
whom I ever heard wordswrt 
deliver praise total, & without dra* 
back. - [should be highly ora[ified»S 
a line or two in answer, i will nyiel 
God permitting, call on you as soooil 
am up & drest tomorrow morning 
S.t.C. 

[On the verso of the outer cover.) Bts 
good as to send bv the Bearer snow 
Volume of South, if you haw anj 
other. 


1 In a letter to Southey (July 
Lamb quotes from a satirical Mu* 
had written to Coleridge on mt w» 
departure for Geniwiiy. ntj®* 
seem on that occasion to h/rttw 
provoked by calumny, but 
''unkind'' letter from Lamb hf** 
Very likely Coleridge, destroy a. 


2 Robert South's Sermons 
Upon Several Occasions 
1737) was favourite ream P 
Coleridge, especially u/ltenhev a 
need of comfort. . OuQ/e 1 ^ 
South in the notebooks 
November suggest that Mrs * 0 *’? 
sent the volume along. . 


I 


readercansay) . . . and 'H'yjjjSj 
Livingstone' by Mr Stanley- 
moments the text cqmes 
Old Song" .declares 
trovCrtibly Stevenson’s- 
one is more likely to 
by Swearingen's , account 
discovery. 


iscovery. . • . g 

The other work 1 included JU 
.olumq. "Edlfyinji Lcttcf* lrf- 
Rutherford Fai 
already as being 
incomplete but tantaiiai'B 
autobiographical j 'i which* 
particularly to the<ju^f^ 
young (and financially 
Stevenson had with his pa!** 
religion. • .. 

The mountaineer and 

is ' 

assemblage of incarjy.^J ' $ ; t 
ranging widely in \ f 
subject-matter. 
represented 
R, L; Stevenson, ' 


K,- Lr. aievcmpjn. ij-ivt. 

(who wrotethefore^j- 
Garioch; more ig. 5, >•..%; 
arid .Geoffrey Ffiwri 

■ ’ " ; - ' .'•■ V-' :„7 : v 
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House Call 

No not a Person from Porlock. 

I'm here on leisure, long stretches of it. 

Porlock sounds an amusing place, though - 
Who knows, I might become its Parson one day. 

Frivolity? Par from it, sir. Theology. 

Death's no great bugbear, I can see: 
ft comes to all. But ah, the sequel - 
Some variation there. Which Is the point, 

Or part of it. 

O Lord, grant none of us his own damnation - 
That 1 ! what the poet should have asked. 

He couldn’t ice the graveyard for the angels. 

You ought to straighten out your thoughts: 

It helps a lot, helps Thought at least. 

My tenses are the present, past and future, 

Never the conditional. I learn from my mistakes. 

A whole eternity to write a magnum opus in? 

Oh no, good sir, not with your fingers broken. 

Nor are there likely readers for it. 

Not with their eyes plucked out. 

Why, even this exchange would be a monologue 
Did not noblesse oblige me to construe you. 

Misconstrue? Truth the first casualty? 

Bat that was long ago. Why should you worry? 

Truth's not the first to suffer here . . . 

One can't rely on self-punishment - 
There's nover enough muscle In it. 

True, memory begins to go at your age. 

Thst's to say, the pleasant memories go. 

Leaving the other kind more elbow-room. 

And (pending eternity) more time too. 

Rehearse your sins? No need. 

We both aro perfect in them. As for mitigation - 
Hut famed esprit de I'eacaller is wasted 
When the escalator's sinking fast. 

On this patch of earth of yours, 

A seilor, hero of some war or other - 
Those tiny islands, Falkland!? - was walking homo 
From barracks. He was mugged, was hit so hard 
HU mind went blank. Couldn't even remember 
. That heroic action. There's a pretty crimel - - • 

Yonrs are banal. 

Alio that student, in what you call so quaintly 
'Foreign parts', him and his girl, true lovers, 

Whose people didn't hold with interracial marriage, 
(toterraciall Wait till you mate with nionstors.) 

Thsjr took a room In a small hotel - cousummatuni est - 
And sleeping pills. He awoke next morning. 

Shs slept, soundly. There's an ingonious guilt! 

Yours lock genius. 

- Purely an aesthetic judgement, 

And quite beside the point. 

Hell, you mean? Well, hell Is war. 

(P>rdon me, the road is paved with puns.) 

ip the words of that most copious penman: 
indescribable. 

Another reason why you won't bring off 
Tnst maximum opus, your last hope, 

For wmchalr travellers: Which Way I Fly. 

freedom of expression? Heavens, 

You've already had it! Forgotten? 

Th«« human rights are other humans’ wrongs ... 

Yew must admit, there needs to be some difference 
. ** “ingdom come from kingdom gone. 

WJUi which ! say farewell. Until tho nqxt time, 

.Mfend, or - ■■ it might be - timelessness. 


Enthusiastic engagements 


Geoffrey Grigson 

Blessings, Kicks and Curses: A Critical 
Collection 

279pp. 

0850314372 

Collected Poems 1963-1980 
08^1314194 

The Private Art: A Poetry Notebook 
08^14208 

Alison and Busby. £9.95 each 

How many contemporary English 
poet-critics are there of whom one 
could read 750 pages, verse and prose, 
without being bored or badly 
disappointed? Not many. Robert 
Graves. C. H. Sisson; and, now. 
it is clear, Geoffrey Grigson, whose 
three new books, appearing together, 
ask to be taken seriously, and to be 
read at length - a test which they pass 
splendidly. 


Grevel Lindop 

poetry and communicates in a 
memorable vignette the delight of 
receiving the poems Auden submitted 
to New verse: 


the vo I umc. Amo ng these quirks - a set 
of habits rather than a style - are a love 
of eccentric word-order, internal 
rhyme and repetition, a self-conscious 
announcement of intentions, and a 
tendency to see everything through the 
spectacles of books or paintings. The 


They came on half sheets of announcement of intentions, and a 
nolepaper. on long sheets of lined tendency to see everything through the 
foolscap, in that writing an airborne spectacles of books or paintings. The 
daddy-longlegs might have managed ^ a . s * * wo . features, especially, become a 
with one dangling leg, sometimes in distraction. There is too much of "I 
pencil, sometimes smudged and still cduld indicate . . "I think I 
less easy to decipher. They had to be mus * a “d ..." and, countless times, 
typed before they went to the "I say". One tires, also, of "Marvell’s 
printer, and in (he act of typing each P® e(n on Caesarian section", “sex 
poem established itself, (t was rather jokes . . . Ancient as Brueghel", "that 
like old-fashioned developing in the roollessriestful peak Donne pondered 
dark-room, but mure certain, more on ’ • “dawn, as I. Babel wrote", 
exciting "grapes as Pol de Limbourg/painted 

At the far end of the enormous them" and "Cavafy has taught me/That 
room muc fi sn <) H|t was small-fingered 
An orchest ra is playing to the rich! Hardj;/thinking of the dead I thought 
- there at last on the white page, to a* 5001 - One .would prefer to have 
be dearer still on the galley, the firsi th ? P oei ™ without the shuffling, 
entire sight of a new poeni joining without the validation borrowed fom 
our literature. other aftlsts and writers. 


- there at last on the white page, to 
be dearer still on the galley, the first 
entire sight of a new poem joining 
our literature. 


It would be good to have more such 


essays on 


masters 


If l say this with a feeling of relief, it rantcmpornries.lMi! he is tantalizingly 
is because Grigson’s criticism, in re,lce " 1 a . b . out fHot nnd Yeats, and 


reviews and letters to the press.’ has eve ." ,h ? discussion of Auden is short 
often seemed angry and impatient, and mainly concerned with very early 
while his poems have sometimes IKM*: 0° e reason for fins may be that 
looked as if tney were thinning out to a Kicks and Curses is most ly 

kind of diluted imagism. Reading him 


in bulk corrects these impressions. It occasional pieces. Auden is death and 
becomes clear that the criticism. £ e ^ appearance of Edward 
however polemical, is powered by Mendelson* The ^ English Auden 
enthusiasm and a delight In discovery, prompted articles, but in the case of 
and that there are poems of great and ° ,her F eat ™ dcrns stimulus may 
poignant honesty, which go far beyond £5 «*" ***■£> 
the mere noting of moods or Pfobably. ■* Grigson s fundamental 
imniwsinnc 6 distrust of criticism itself. The best 

. . _ critic, he implies, is the one who quotes 

Blessings, Kicks and Curses (an (not argues or analyses) best; he 
almost self-parodying title) c °ljccts dislikes book-length criticism, avoids 
Gngson’s essays and reviews from 1974 reai i ing books abou , poets who aTe his 


to 1981, adding a few earlier pieces, contemporaries ana in particular V 

Most of the articles are about poetry, “cannot bear" books about Auden; he strangeness of the 
and the poets dealt with range front [ s a |so ann oyed by the fact that books al once c,ose aud * 
Campion to Ted Hughes. The book about poetry always seem in greater Some of Griesc 
begins discouragingly , with a rather demand than books of good poems, characteristic wor* 
laboured satire on English intellectual Grigson is honourably reluctant lo add . simultaneously ser 
Ufe In tho 1950s which might better ft, the deafertln# cWflcaJ barrage.; a delicate ptMsVlvl 
have been left In the magazine where ft f . , • ‘ u, e suhiecMtcelfr 

had slept contentedly since 1957. The most he subject itself? 

Manor* i mnmM Iv. hnuipuor do, he suggests, is to celebrate the good n s time for more (c 


contemporaries 


^articular 


When Grigson lets his own eye and 
voice work without hesitation or 
interference, the results ore excellent. 
There are several fine poems about 
childhood, notable among which is 
“Raw Ream: Remembering, Now 
Dead, a Teacher" (my dictionary 
glosses “raw ream" as Cornish dialect 
For "cold cream"). Here is the last 
stanza:' 

Carrying while eggs for payment 
I walk lo you over the green 
to leant reading, hearing this 
sunshine of silence. Minnie, I say, these 

eggs 

are my money. You laugh, take the eggs, 
(which you will give back to my mother), 
skin ream off a pan, spread for me honey 
on bread, yellow ream over honey. 

The plainness of the language, and its 
disjunctions ("hearing this/sunshine ot 
silence”) convey the freshness and 
strangeness of the child’s perceptions, 
at once close and distant in memory. 

Some of Grigson's best and most 
characteristic work has the air of being 
simultaneously serious and frivolous - 
a delicate polsfc tohlfti is dftcm pflri of 


Mattel* improve at once, however. nn£° h? 


Sh k "too offi too Tennyson’s brother Charles, who ° 

It h no mid nmntins lavar made P oems of ,hc S,eHm Threshing Too 

” MMl ft ia Inthe criticism Machine, nnd the Hydraulic Rom, and I( ^ 
, and It 1S In the criticism Dk M u n LuImI mitt full nf the. cliff , 


II is lime for more to-be covered ' . 
In deep soil, and to sink. 

It is Kmc for rather less to be printed 
Or scattered through air. time for more 
To be written again, by hand, 

In black Ink. 


removed, with no main root in a layer 
of sensation", and it is in the criticism 
of enthusiasm and engagement that he 
excels. Perhaps for tins reason he is at 

1.1. ...I U„ I'minnr" nr 


Machine, nnd the Hydraulic Korn, ana 
"little Phoebe killed by a fall of the cliff 
when she was put collecting shells - 


his best when he examines “minor" or she took the homeward pnth that led 
"neglected" poets: there are good Beneath yon dork-bluc ndge. when sad to 


"neglected" poets: there are good 
pieces on Campion and Barnes, on 
Flecker and Crabbe, as well as 
excellent essays on Chatterton and 
Andrew Young, and a short 


On her Hr head the 8 lomv ll« fell- ^ ^ of 

Grigson s brisk prose is often R00t i poems is greater in the second 


Too much Is found, 

It Is time to tread, not to dig. 

Let much more be test through * 
Holcg in our cotton jwkets. 

More spent on sherbet; and on the quick 
Transclence of Rdmn’n candles and 
: rockets. 

(If "tnmscience" is a misprint. It is a 


Andrew Young, and a snort brightened by surprising, appropriate 
introduction to Wyndham Lewis. Of metaphors and similes, as when he 
Chatterton, Grigson can value the recalls reading Campion’s poems 
“power to write strong lines of "much as one will play over and over 
suggestive exoticism" - those tropical again a short lyrical gramophone 
pastorals with their rich, incongruous record", or Judges the recent scrutiny 
colour-splashes of macaws and scarlet of Edwqrd Thomas’s prose "too much 
jasmine - and still conclude that "In metal-detectihg over the prose word* 
extenso he remains about the most heaps", A poet’s prbse, to risk a phrase 
tedious poet in the English canon", too often sentimentally applied. 

This kind of plain-spoken collected Poems 1963-1980 is a 
discrimination, a refusal o melt his mmnan j on volume to the 1963 


metal-detectihg 
heaps", A poet 


D. J. Enright 


tedious poet in the English canon", too often sentimentally applied. 

This kind of plain-spoken collected Poems 1963-1980 is a 
discrimination, a refusal to melt his ^p^ion vo j ume , 0 ;t he 1963 
judgments down to a safe average, Collected Poems and gives ftn 
makes the essays continually exciting. op pp rlun fty < 0 see how Grigson’s syork 
; No bnd 1 ia gpjng to flgrfce vHth has developed •i?yerThfi 1 .^t j ^eji]ty 
everything in" tne book. ‘ OrigsAri’ ls— i^^ri ^^ftan e|irgr^riTm2ftic aha 
. 1, -, I.r. ~l ,n n «riluiM_ 11 T ■■■ tk. Ik. 


ui»K |V »K u.®.. ROOd poems ls greater in the second 
/surprising, appropriate ba if 0 fthe volume. There are a numbei 
rid similes, as^ when he 0 f extended meditative or elegiac 
i P on s posros poems here which deserve special 
j wil play over and over mention. “Gatekirk After Years" 
>rt lyrical gramophone explores the value' Of shared 
udges the recent scrutiny perceptions of landscape, deliberately 
homas s prose too much reC all!ng and diverging from major 
hg over Ihe prose word- . p^ms of Wprdsworth and Coleridge: 
et s prOse, to risk a phrase a tactful and enriching use of allusion. 
1 1 oriental ly applied. . “ Tbe Ffesta: Homines Ludehtes aiqik 

Poems 1963-1980 is a Precantes’ 1 develops its reflections on 


';r;V 

f f| 


v. 

i Lv/t 


Moving In 


W l ■< 9 eMkium r ntqn rpull .throurii a fugh . ^..- 
Id Village 'carts whlch are pint and red 
w With petals of geranium. Spokes, 
id Rims, hubs, men. are petaued with 
er Geranium: So thls : over-the-Qcean 
al Village 'plays, by custom and by rule. 


.5 n ( hat U where the pictures hung: 
inreq Squares; dust-rimmed and blank as a slammed door. 

• ,? ere th «y masked, before, by Still Litres, : 

.. Wiewiei of Venice; or serial studies 1 

v ^ah uncle coming op td bowl-. 

.:. :?apia white flannels; his moustache - 

?Urihg at the batsman (off camera left)? - . .. ... 

■ upward their letters but I do not ask. : 

i< -j * 1 ... . •!• •• j, - ';. - ;. ,.J ’ 

,; : i iifc t I me t o mark out my rprrltory. v 

. »nd «aUi; and over the " 

if^LfJi^Jbpose -niy stuffed eftrp.. iti starboard -pyi . : • y 

i..r • . id*J|FRticaliy,' .'ovtf.jti^ • rtiw.;.*oaw*.:'- v i ? . •' :>u 

Goririie Beiisley 


mind" - and hfts qualified respect tor informal m -lone. 1 here is a larger Geranium: bo tins over-tneTOcean . . 

Pound and Ford Madox Ford: “both proportion ; of rumbustious satirical Village 'plays, by custom and by rulp, 
these men of remarkable sight knew poems and more, too, of the . 

about the workings of a true literature .descriptive work, exploring with- a. .rmntrfl^nhd^Snnra! notall ■ • 
they couldn’t themselves produce. curiously analytical eye Engllsh and; touSTihcyV old oFmad. .. 

Both helped others topro<kiceit.pn French landscapes,, buildipgs. and ■ . .■? ia ariesd^s elexv for 

the other hand, bj* , royerence^.for skies: . .. , . V. ••••:•. -ASden f Su&riES VtSSp- id 

Wilfred Owen is 5 H T )r ^®' an r In (he sky scene a»T mbwfl noilce - -- J : : poignapt - ppem. lj appropriately Ringed 
PWSLtIS TKe'greyftesi df the Utrienide bf ibe-gfe* 1 ■- : St™Ai«dSS ow/fineVvofcb * • 


the other. hand, his . I’reverence- for . skies: .. . . r . '-V... •: •. "Aiiden ■ 7 mH 

Wilfied Ot^n is sutpririn^ and h® ln , he *y scene notice • - -V ^St poem; 


criticism that which provokes ^us tp Hole through this, 
argue as we read, taking its chances Blue.' aiidthewhl 
aqd, when 1 wrong, being . so- for.' Top of a thunder 

.lqftjresting j* W, the oueae of th 


rhiaRra^rato^'':' ■ - - fousome Who- Were yolui^i' ': -. 

' ■ ■ " " ” S?: 1 You bedttne IMhA 'Mat.. Mnft , , , •; 

idcr-cloiid tinseen othcrivlie "• V ' ' . 

. . ■■■.-• away . ■ -TJe impbser qrplMsfngs.^ , i... ,. 

if the ‘aloud* :■'"••• • ■ *■. Top were auf fixture, pur rhythm,. •*,- . 

jf tne ctou . . ^ ■ Splicer; bSstowfir, Of love-fbr Vs ell ■: 

fr\r r nninitfllcinn ftccurscv 1 «f r w^Mrlnmn nn 


. . 

; : 

I.r 

• . -i-'i-.f 

. ' k\j#V 
. ! ' ,,- 7- >” ij jr’-j 

■■ 

■ ••• &&:?’■ 

• ' / x-Pi+i 

:.i 

■ r ’: 


i-t» 




r jMst past 


me.andai though 
h against 1 making 


iS and blcS* Qri^nVhta; agaifiSTmaWng 

Jodsislenfiy fiSdtt andiMrauaiw. V: V?WMlW d&tyttonsjuim jbj. 
advS for Au&a WVv Aloe 

twflvhert >A MeahiitE of Aiideh^ also, lias hftmanrlerisma, a j(d they are seemp toftne.tbe ^caWrachlevbnient 
'. recalls hii* r^riy 1 diSCoye^ »: of premjn^ In thfrfltsfhaff.pf of ajsotii .^e-.col ^Ipctlon 
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indicates that Grigson ’s admiration Tor 
Auden inhibitca his own work - 
whether the other poet's genius 
overawed him. At any rate, the 
Collated Poems show a fine laic 
flowering, not only in the reflective 
longer poems but in the shorter lyrics, 
which are especially powerful on the 
subject of growing old. Here, 
complete, is one such poem, "On Not 
Learning Russian", which is also' in a 
way a poem of love for anolher poet - 
surely Pasternak: 

Peculiar Alphabet, you lay, in 
My dream, widely. Idling me in, 

Conferring on me raur unfamiliar 
Shapes, your sounds also. 

For the sake of him. 

But it is too late. I look 
Through your great railings. 

Your avenue. Leading in glitter 
To your palaces of more brilliant 
Yellow and blue. 

f cannot pick (he great lock. 

Now, Cold Alphabet, snow falls. 

Too late for me to begin. 

Too late to attempt to come in, 

Even for him. 

The Private Art is an edited 
commonplace-book; a collection of 
pansies, quotations, notes and 
miniature essays on poetry. The result 
is marvellously entertaining and , 
stimulating both to reAd entire and to i 
din into. There are explosions of j 
splenetic common sense ("Thom Gunn 1 
remarks that 'most American poets ' 
consider metre obsolete'; to which the* , 
corollary must, be that most American . 
poets arc not poets in any sense yet ] 
known to the human race") and 
bracing aphorisms on the poet's 
predicament ("The rewards Of being a 
good poet are both very great and as a ' 


Terminal ruminations 


Peter Scupham 


Geoffrey Grigson 

The Cornish Dancer and Other 
Poems 

64pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.95. 

0 436 18805 8 

The intimations which haunt The 
Cornish Dancer, Geoffrey Grigson’s 
new collection, are those of death, and 
Grigson’s nervy, unreconciled probing 
of this theme gives the book an air of 
(he danse macabre. Throughout the 
collection windows open on lives 
approaching their ends, yet struggling 
still with gestures and memoiies?The 
bleak tone, the close substance of 
certain poems are reminiscent of 
Hardy, as the ruminations of “Sick 
Priest" or "Outside his Verandah”, 
where old dissatisfactions press on lives 
moving towards oblivion, or in "The 
Widow”: 

On her broken whirligig stool, on folds 
Of old curtains. Alone, 

She will play most of to-day 
Bach. Haydn and Mendelssohn. 

When death does arrive, Grigson is 
drawn to further enigmatic’ 
panderings. Why, he asks in “How Is 
It?”, do we revere 


That invisible husk which now is no 
More than 
Calcium and dust? 

Two particularly memorable poems, 
setting images of life against this 
calcium and dust, are “The Return", 
where Grigson recalls his brother 
coming home on leave In the First 
Worlcf War and captures the child's 
incomprehension and depth of feeling, 
“Chflteaubriand on Le Grand Bey”, 
where a great life is simplified to the 
passionate beach-games of childhood 
and the finality of old bones lying 
blocked under the “shit and lirt/of 
gulls". 

An unstrained meditative grace 
makes “A Visit to the Ledger Stones of 
Clerical Ancestors” particularly 
attractive, though the sting comes in 
the final terrain: 

Gad's peace they had promised 
Their people, which their descendant also 
Would welcome, supposing it came. 

Going gentle into whatever good 
nights are waiting is not the prevailing 
tone, though. Tnere is a fine, testy 
drollery about “Drunken Drivers See 
the Sights at Whitsun" and “Saint in 
the Summer Rain”: the first poem is 
broad comedy, but when the name- 
sharing saint and poet exchange stares 
the poet has the last word; offering the 
saint's skull the reflection that 


it can't after all be too bad 
To be boxed in (he null 
Preposterous calm of the dead. 

The spicy “shorts" which cluster at the 
end of tne book sustain this memento 
mori theme, juggling old age, ashes' 
and other such intimations of mortality 
“on this side and that side/Of the 
Absurd". 

But this is not a gloomy 
performance. Grigson writes with an 
astringent playfulness which finds full 
expression in the six translations from 
Christian Morgenstern. It also colours 
those poems in which Grigson sets his 
affection for the vanished or vanishing 
richness of life against contemporary 
tat and rootlessness, symbolized by the 
mundpal park: 

And this stall sells hoi-dags and lea. 

Pencils as well are provided free 
For writing our messages where we pee. 
Under the greenwood tree. 

In “Return to England" the solid green 
of the June countryside is the green of a 
vegetation which has ousted all other 
colourful contenders for our attention, 
a “Heavy blackish monotone of the 
prose of green, / All of it, after all, fat 
with profit, and obscene." Such poems 
are saved from old-bufferishness and 
nostalgia by their pauses and 
indirections, the reminder in “Return 
to England” that it is not “God’s 
sentiment to regret these ancient 


colours whatever ^ „ 
conferred on us; or j n ?5Lk 
Crow” that though the faS,* 
W r took* like i 

up to the dinner-guesis a 
and more direct distasieisreES 
the fanciful vacuities ofsEff 
whose “cold crews” are SSum 1 ! 
‘Sad simple subaqueous ; 
the brutal lechnoToSofS^ i 
draw hentan eya ToollshK,^ 
As if our earth-grace / w£ ‘ 
enough for our case." We * ■ j 

After all, it is "earth-grace" tk 
has always i been Grigson?^ 
and he has devised a 
ccnversaUona 1 lyricism toedffi 
In Blue ShelP, the sheR* 
heraldry is set “Among tJt. 
sandhoppere"; and therehaauta! 
pleasure in sharing with gKJ 
delight in the ceaseless posdEfa - 
surprise and transformation feu hi 
the slight and disregarded, ihe*^ 
sounds. . . Trembling and detT i ; 
corn-colds, the dropped kdteLk 
for the “stink and sandhopm*! 
Death, who should have thelutwi 
here } 

lakes off 

AH who are good and tree. 

But - pin on his medals 

And orders - he I 

Takes off the others too. { 
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The small rewards are so small that it 
isn't worth cheating to win them"). 
There are reflections on poetry and 
landscape, on (he creative process, on 
translation, on the critics and 
biographers with whom poets have to 
contend. The whole communicates: a 
powerful, individualistic delight in 

a , thrown into relief by an 
ence . with the merely 
fashionable or academic. The Private 
• ArMs a J»Qk one wnUstMrn to often. 
These three books .mark n 
substantial achievement, one which by 
its nature is hard to define and yet 
important. As critic,, editor And 
anthologist, Grigson’s career has been 
dedicated to a sharing of his pleasure In 
art, literature and landscape. -He has 
been nbtable for his avoidance of 
allegiance to any one ' critical 
orthodoxy, his championing of an 
educated individuality of perception 
and taste. This has sometimes shown 
itself as sheer delight In argumentative- 
nessand controversy; still; in. an age 
dominated by the tedium of “consen- 
ts”. bis example is one for which we 
should be grateful. 

The Spirit That Moves t)s Redder, ‘- 'A 
. Seventh Anniversary Anthology, 1975- 
■ , ig? (edited . by Mo'rty Sklar/.208pp. 

• $12.j»aperback J6..0 930370 14 1) Is a 
selection of poems, stories and 
illustrations published by The Spirit 
• That Moves Usnragazine during those 
years, and contains an index, to till 
Issues 9f the magazine as well as work 
by, among qtfiers, Marge Piercv, 
Barbara Unger, . Anselm Hollo, and 
Charles Bukowskf. Also from the 
Spirit That Moves Us Press in Iowa 
City ' Iowa. Editor’s Choice: Literature 
atid Graphics from the U.S. Small 
Press, 1965-1977 (edited by Morly 
Sklar and Jim Mulac. 501pp. $9.50. 0 
930370 05 8) is a selection of poetry, 
fiction, assays and graphic art chosen 
from dmqng work nominated by the 
editors of Independent, M noh-' 
. commercial" presses and magazines. 
Both are available from Po Box 


Richard Brain 

John Betjeman 

Uncollected Poems 

81pp. John Murray. £4.95. 

0 7195 3969 2 

Not on the route to perfection or of 
delightful transportation that John 
Betjeman has provided for so many for 
half a century, but still - like a 104 bus 
when you’re waiting at the Archway 
for a 43 or a 134 to (axe you to Musweil 
Hill - good for a few stops, comes the 
Poet Laureate's Uncollected Poems. 
The essence of books with such titles is 
that they contain pieces that have 
failed selection tests, whether set by 
the author or by a friend and editor, 
Such as Betjeman has had in John 
Sparrow and the late Lord 
Birkenhead, for inclusion in book, 
canon, corpus. But Sir John's 
auihorized biographer, Bevis Hlilier, 
abetted no doubt by the poet's canny 
and loyal publisher, has thought to 
review and revise (hose earlier 
judgments. . 

A major Betjeman archive of 
unpublished papers now reposes in the 
University of Victoria Library, British 
Columbia, which acquired them when 
fisenout we love just tQ love moved out 


Larkin - “the bear who sits above my 
bed”, remains “the only constant" and 
has earned his secure position though 
he has a whole book to himself, in 

S lctures and prose, in Archie and the 
trlct Baptists)-, the character-sketch or 
monologue (of these. “The Retired 
Postal Clerk"- should have his 
memorial, and the RC hostess who 
sees ecumenism as world-embracing 
Catholicism); the landscapes ana 
sandscapes, of Cheshire and Paignton, 
Shetland and Henley (“Regatta 1902”, 
not up to the reach and breach of the 
wartime “Henley-on-Thames" though 
the “baskets of geraniums” swingor 
dangle down there in both) and ‘The 
Shires”, unspecified but clearly North 
Shropshire where, at a hunt ball, are 
“the Corbets and the Heywood- 
Lonsdales wheeling/ Among the 

Heber-Percys and the Hills"; the 
poetic pastiches, after Longfellow and 


Newbolt (both poor things), and a 
jolly, splendid piece of reviewing in 
verse, after George R. Sims (of 
“Christmas Day in tne Workhouse") - 
- It's an easy game, this reviewin' - the editor 
„ sends ycr a book, 

Yer puts it down on yer table and yer gives it 
. , . a ’asty look. 

An then, Sir, yer writes about it as though 

yer 'ad read ii all through, 
And If ye’re a pal o’ the author yer gives it a 
good review. 

This author deserves all his pals - 
some of whom get mentions. Antonia 
Fraser now joins Mary Wilson, Sam 
Gurney, and the galire of “Mary 
Borden, Brian Howard, and Harold 
Acton" (names pul in surely not 
“merely for their euphony"). Sir 
William Rees-Moag finds his place in a 
footnote. Joan Leigh Fermor receives 
a richly deserved compliment in 
otherwise laboured verses about her 
ancestral home. Dumbleton. And 


quite as much as T. S. Eliot or Edn! 
Lear was, the author is entitled (0^ 
himself into his lines: “Teresa, m 
take Damien away/ 1 want to lalktslk 
Betjeman.” But the punctuation da 
shows how much we as well astern 
regret the loss of some oMa d 
friends, like Colonel Kolkhonl e! 
Thomas Edward Neil Driber&ik 
would never have passed si 
misspellings as “Kirkcgaard" w jiii 
poet with the ^‘topograp 

predilection” proclaimed even mi 
preface to Old Lights for. lb 
Chancels, 1940) “Northwick" h 
“Northwich”, or other errofld 
inconsistencies in typography. B? 
might too have exercised a n» 
exigent control over the cm 
derivative foreword by Bevis H* 
which fills one with foreboding aW 
the forthcoming multi-raw 

biography. 


Thrilling recognitions 


produced two issues to date- (Number 
}: Summer J982. 24pp. Number 2: 
Winter 1982. 25pp. Ninety pence 
end)); The magazine is edited by 
Michael O’Neill and Gareth Reeves; 
the first issue contains poems by Fleur 
Adock, David Constantine, Douglas 
Dunn, Roy Fisher, Grevei Llridop; C. 
H, Sisson and others; (lie second, by 
Tony Curtis, Gavin Ewqrt, Joachim d u 
Bollay (translated.by C.H, Sisson), D. 
W. Hartnett, Peter Reading, Williabi 
Scammcll, Michael Schmidt and Anne 
Stevenson. Subscriptions (£2.50 for 
three consecutive issues, including 
postage) should be sent to Poetry 
Durham, Department of English, 
University of i Durham, Elvet 
Riverside, New Elvet, Durham, DHl 
3JT. : • 


Columbia, which acquired them when 
(hepoot we love just to love moved out 
of, his old London home in Cloth Fair, 
SmUhneld, Most of the twenty-nine 
Uncollected poems were found there 
by H| Her, doing his biographical 
fieldwork; a few others have previously 
been printed in periodicals or in books 
in honour of other writers. One in this 
East category has been “collected" 
already- “Chelsea 1977" (written for a 
volume in honour of Sir Sacheverell 
Sitwell) was included by the Poet 
: Laureate’s latest anthologist, John 
,'Guest, in The Bist of Betjeman (1978)', 
".and ;has no ; business in this new 
publication. Another poem, however, 
ahould seemingly have appeared, since 
U .« referred to twice in HiUler’s 
.foreword, as “in . the, present 
' collection" . and “in. this book'’; it is 
• oven briefly quoted from: the lines 
what interiors those panes suggest/ 
Queen of lodgings in the warm south- 
■ west” would weilfit in the unfinished 
poem that mentions “the ilex shadows 
on the thatch of cottages at Dawllsh" 
cited, by Hillier among- examples of 
Betjeman s particularity in conveying 
sense of place"* But no poem With 
those lines or corresponding to those 
words is printed in this book. 

What is in, and what does deserve a 
place? There are samples of most of 
Betjeman’s favourite forms (and ours 
of his). There are the fearfully religious 

nn Dninn lit, fra in ... . 


Archibald" - dedicated tri Philip 


Piers Gray 

Leonard Unger 

Eliot’s Compound Ghost: Influence 
and Confluence 

Press* Pennsylvania University 

Q 271 00292 1 , 

“In the course of writing this book I 
became aware that I whs experiencing 
recognitions, ideas and understandings 
that were new to me, and I decided to 
let the book develop that way - to 
produce a book that would be a record 
of an ongoing experience". Leonard 
Unger in the Introduction to Eliot's 
Compound Ghost also suggests that his' 
ongoing^ experiences of recognition 
may . be “more; interesting than a 
proposition which is followed by a 
reheme of argument and 
demonstration". • 

Professor Unger’s Approach is an 
example -of the apetyu school of 
criticism, and it has at least the virtue of 
honesty, certain main-line aperceivers 
would have you believe that they really 
are interested in proposition and 
^ ^ act the! r dedication is to 
the critical conceit. : • 

If Unger Is not concerned with 
arguments as such, ,he is at least 
committed to the pursuit pf sources 
“J influences. Although one is 
, to Put the question “And 
then? when presented with a hitherto 
unsuspected source, one forgets that 
for some the activity can be seen as an 
'SgJjn Sr?’ ,s inviting us to 

share with him the thrill of recognition. 
JjjJJj? ^urteof his experiences he does 
pause to reflect upon the status of 


•"source 1 ’ and “influence” and he - 


rightly concludes that there are 
differences between them: 
nevertheless “a collectivity of sources 
does constitute an influence" and can, 
it would appear, given the poet’s 
response, become a ^confluence”. 

It is the charm of this book that other 
source-hunters are treated with 
genuine courtesy: Unger may pause to 
chide gently a colleague for not 
revealing his source in claiming a 
source, but he .is more interested in 
applauding discoveries while pursuing 
their implications to the limits of 
credibility. Thus he recounts how he 
himself had once tentatively suggested, 
Owl The RubdiytU of Omar Knayydm 
stood behind Four Quartets-, only later 
did |)e come, to “recognize” it as a 
major source, for Eliot’s poetry in 
general. It . is difficult to share this 
experience. On the one hand, Unger is 
quite right to suggest that Eliot’s 
adolescent response to Omar was 
powerful ana he quotes most' 
effectively on the matter: Omar, Eliot 
staed, opened “a new world of, 
reeling; , ... it was like a suddeh 
conversion; the world appeared anew, '• 
painted with bright, delirious and 
painful colours." On the other hand, 
such autobiographical statements ( and 
there are many scattered throughout 
nls prose) must be weighed precisely: 
about his own development. Eliot was 
^ n 8 er therefore has to consider 
JJK J? 1 ? , t,ie further observation 
iuu!; 5**° flutes) that in maturity, 
although Eliot could still enjoy Omar, 
he d,d 'not hold lhat.rather smart and 
Si towwewof ! life Tire point here Is 
£?, w n ,e ° m \ raa y be a source for 


’ personal past: youth, cjuldhooO 
extend its significance nirtnMW 
surely contradict Eliots intm" 
reservations about the poem- 
” And this brings °P C *#3 
observation. There 'a re iwwiT 
helpful “recognitions” in 1 thWJJ 
two examples being Unger’s 1 Wjg 
of A. C. Benson (towhornif^J 
he is over-generous) and hfcjw'r. 
Conrad’s story “The Return 
the latter is a marvellous 
the melodramatic; how wuldll®, 
appeal? “He was afraid Jig 
penetrating faltering fear ihil 
In the very middle of a 
one’s heart into a handful of 
one Is still left with' 
what extent do the sources 
here influence the 
The poet's relationship wtfh TO 

and influences Is nemw^- 
reading The Waste 
we are confronting an agJ«LrfSi 
obsession with cc h D ^ 0 ' rtl ^r t a»' 

Quartets transcend sour^djr^i 

Language replaces P^jJJre oi * 
.words'- we .become a; 

common style which 
exclaim, not 'this Is a 


uy uciijg juiwww — . ■ .. 

Eliot’s development - is £ 

process of reeling 
necessary to the '’cppruaP Pf > 
is, . the classic Style. . 

Postage: Ikmnd, .• 
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Author, Author 



David Bona vi a 
TVChlnese: A Portrait 

«P £m 

Darid Bonavia’s account of 
contemporary China first published in 

l«i) has been “substantially revised 
Md ’updated" for the paperback 
edition. As The Times correspondent 
in Peking from 1972, Bonavia 
witnessed me end of one era in recent' 
Chinese history - the purging of the 
Gang of Four and the death of Mao in 
1076 - followed by a period of 
increased contact and more open 
communication with the Western 
vrarld. Bonavia includes many 
personal reminiscences and anecdotes 
mhu informed account. His first hand 

S rience of life in the Soviet Union, 
ehe was correspondent for three 
pars, provides a valuable dimension 
and the opportunity for interesting 
comparisons of aspects of life under 
socialism. 

E.W. 

Hajo Holdorn 

A History of Modern Germany 
Princeton University Press 
Volume 1, 395pp. £6.50 
0 Ml 00795 0 
Volume 2, 357pp. £7.30. 

0691 00796 9 
Volume 3,844pp. £8.10. 

0691 00797 7 

A History of Modem Germany was 
originally published between 1959 and 
•1969. Designed to provide both the 
general reader and tne student with a 
reliable source of information and a 
guide towards an understanding of the 
past live centuries of German history,' 
the first volume deals with the 
Reformation, the second volume 
wers the period 1648-1840, and the 
Inirjl lakes .the story from 1840 to the. 
end of the Second World War. Writing 
about the first two volumes a reviewer 
ifJn ^ observed (September 23. 
”65): It very much looks as though 
Mttmeschlcfitc interests Professor 
HtHbom more than any other aspect of 
tatoiy - and this particular penchant 
most worthwhile expression in 
oe sections on theology, philosophy 
jfod the like. Social history, on the 
™er hand, tends to be treated rather 
curMnly." According to a review in the 
■Vj (August 28, 1970) of the final 
EMalment of this ''painstakingly 
■Mtnprehensive work”, liowever, 
^■ •alm oa nothing important done, 
.™gnt or written during half a 
™i4cnn[um of German history has 
omitted''. • 

. K.M. 

; TV Guys and Dolls Book 

■. fegr 14 - 95 ' 

k* st American play” 
came rir8t ) is how 
h Tynan described Guys and 

Gi{ y s and Dotts B °°k 

IvriptKf »L he C0 FP!ere libretto and 
EvS. 6 ! f e ^ 8ical (music and lyrics 
2rf Au Ue » er » book by Jo Sweriing 
■Rt* 1 * Burrows), the original 
stor y which inspired 
~ rf Tlie Idyll of Miss Sarah 
Canii n ri^U a PP rcc i a fi°n of LoesSer by 
Weh?^ S L and ^ ed Sherrin; an 
^ ,chard Eyre on directing 
ffiK U 'S! ccessfu l production at the 
Produrti T1 ? c - atre > a review of that 

Cn?mS. by f R u Ussell Davie8 and a 
ii * ffijf ? of photographs from it. It 


now^Ule read^ novefis^ and a^account STbr inf eft oMwInVoSf quotatiuns Cvhich 

of a journey which was a turning-point Now a trusting ' Chfate !n Se and to send us the answers so 

in her career (and which included her Orthodox Church Pctru Dumitriu still lj nl r | ach . ,lj,s ^{ff® P° l « er i^ f un 

own first efforts at excavation, at Abu asserts his debt to KS his A pn . zc of f 1U 15 offered fo I 

Simbel) It is clear frnm the eta n rhai , marxism, ms the f| rs i correC | set of answers opened 

aimpei;. it is clear from tne start that devotion to free trade unions, his rtn *hm ilntc or f«ilin»i ihat ihe mosi 

her imagination engages deeply with learning from Nietzsche and Searl v corrSt - in wffich caJe i nsi^ired 

the country, and she soon reaches the Wittgenstein - and from Luther and EJKS? 5L 


Competition No 109 

Reudcrs are invited to identify (he 


her imagination engages deeply with learning from Nietzsche and ™ l| V C or r cc t- in wh^cli 5a« insured 

the country, and she soon reaches the Wittgenstein - and from Luther and oS«swS will "ho be Efo£ P nlo 

state of mind in which she simply Pascal and the oriental religions - as ^nSSinn 

cannot see enough temples and ancient well as from the Gospels, and has cons,uerai,on - 

remains — unlike her amusingly written a penetratingly consummatory Entries, marked “Author, Author 
caricatured fellow-travellers. Her eye apologia and testament. 109" on the envelope, should be 


Ian Bradley (Editor) 

The Annotated Gilbert and Sullivan 
870pp. Penguin. £3.95. 


/upp. Pengui 
140708480 


is marvellously sharp, she is both witty addressed to the Editor. The Tunes 

and compassionate in her comments on R.T.B Literary Supplement, Priory House, St 

Egyptian life, and she has, when ‘ * John's Lane, London EC 1M 4BX. The 

needed, a vein of unaffected purple ... solution and results will appear on 

which shows how inexorably and March 11. 

ineradicably Egypt was finding a place Ian Bradley (Editor) j “Ooh!" said Susan, “I’d thought he 

in her heart. a t r- u The Annotated Gilbert and Sullivan was a man - ls he - quite safe? I shull 

A - J,tl - H - 87(JjjUPe^;uin.£3.95. “ ,™ lher " ervous about mrelln B “ 

Peter Mayne — — — — 2 The lion griefs loped from the 

AV,a r lnMl,rr«kfflh uf'Sf'l.w' ’oVIuvoya” And on our knees their muxzl^ltid. 

172pp. Eland Books, 53 Eland Road, enthusiasm that borders on lunacy. 3 1 went to the dimly lighted bnr to get 

t 0 ™ 0 S . WlL £3 ' 95 - The texts of HMS Pinafore, The Pirates somebecrandonmy way there tripped 

0 90787 30 5 a f Penzance, iolanthe . The Mikado over what 1 had thought to be a stuffed 

and The Gondoliers are set out on the lion. 1 was somewhat taken aback 
First published in 1953 as The Alleys of right-hand pages, while the left-hand when tl,e l' 00 rolled over on its back. 

Marrakesh, this is an account of nearly ones are packed with notes in smaller — ■■■■.-.— ■ — 

two years which Peter Mayne spent in type. Sources, models, allusions, Amnna this urm 

the old quarter of Marrakesh, sharing textual variants and details of niHV,, o 1,118 " c< 


This book is unlikely to be surpassed as 
a record of that kind of Savoyard 
enthusiasm that borders on lunacy. 


Entries, marked “Author. Author 
109" on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor. The Times 
Literary Supplement , Priory House, St 
John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX.The 
solution and results will appear on 
March 1 1 . 

1 “Ooh!" said Susan, “I'd thought he 
was a man. ls he - quite safe? I shuil 
feel rather nervous about meeting a 
lion." 

2 The lion griefs loped from the 

shade 

And on our knees their muzzles laid. 
3 1 went to the dimly lighted bar (o gel 


The texts of HMS Pinafore, The Pirates some beer and on my way there tripped 
of Penzance. Iolanthe. The Miknrin over what 1 had thought to be a stuffed 


lion. 1 was somewhat taken aback 


As I stood in amazement the 
proprietor cried “Graltcz-le" and I 
rather gingerly tickled the lion's chest. 
It purred Tike u mowing machine. 

Com pel 1 1 ion No 105 

Winner: Mrs Joan Feiscnbcrgcr 

Aiwwm: 

1 Where winter descends with her 

smudging snow 
The nardus and pomegranate grow. 
And through the forest the frozen 

doe, 

The greyhound, the griffin and honey- 
bear go. 

Charles Causley. "A True Ballad of 
Sir Henry Trecareir’. 

2 The trees with silver rime bedight 

Their branches bare. 

Bv day no sun appeared; by night 
The hidden moon shed thievish light 
In the misty air. 

Robert Bridges, “I never shall love 
the snow. . 

3 Is it Winter the Huntsman 

Who gallops through his iron glades. 
Cracking his cruel whip 
To the gathering shades? 

Osbert Sitwell, “Winter the 
Huntsman”. 


two years which Peter Mayne spent in type. Sources, models, allusions, 
the old quarter of Marrakesh, sharing textual variants and details of 
the life of his neighbours, gradually performing history are included, along 
being accepted by them and inducted with a wearisome quantity of banal 
into their ways and habits. He conveys explication. The ideal user of (he book 
in a gentle and sympathetic way the would be an obsessive G&S fan who 
“ ’ ' was at the same time inexhaustibly 
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Muslim mentality, 


difference between it and our own,, pedantic and abysmally ignorant. He 


especially in its attitude to money and 
human relations. 

The original TLS reviewer wrote 
(January 8, 1954): “Mr Mayne is . . . 
quietly observant, a man of patience 
and receptivity in a strident time. 
Never does he raise his voice or 
heighten his, style .... No less 
exceptional is his humour, pervasive at 
a level to which we are hardly 
accustomed, bludgeoned (as we have 
been) by the wisecrack and 


would want to know when the Anthropology 
American version of the words to the of Economics. 
Pirates' chorus in Act II of The Pirates 
of Penzance was first sung at a C. S. L. Dav 
Democratic Party Convention in Protestantism, 
Saratoga, but he would be ignorant, lished in 1976 
two lines later, of the meaning of the 
word “crowbar”. He would moreover ,D. J. Enrich 
be a person with no interest in the Oxford Book 


Nicholas J. Allen is a lecturer in 
the Social Anthropology of South 
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Maurice Bloch is Reader in 
Anthropology at the London School 


Walter Laqueur’s books include 
Weimar: a Cultural History 1918-33, 
1976, and Terrorism, 1978. 


Zachary Leader’s Readlnt 
Songs was published in 198 


Blake's 


C. S. L. Davies's Peace, Print and 
Protestantism. 1540-1558 was pub- 
lished in 1976. 


Grevel Ljndop’s bi 
De Quincey. The 
published in 1981. 


graphy of Thomas 
Jplum Eater, was 


iD. J. Enright is the editor of The book 


Hope Mason’s most recent 
is The Irresistible Diderot, 


music of the operas; the book could 
more truthfully nave been entitled The 
Annotated Gilbert, since it contains 


Oxford Book of Death, which will be 
published in April. 

Gavin Ewart's most recent collec- 


R. B. McDowell is co-author of 
Trinity College Dublin / 5 92-/ 952; 
An Academic History, which was 


conditioned in response to a flashy- virtually no reference to Sullivans tion of poems. More Little Ones, was 'l” A academic Hist 

verbal wit." ^ P : ^ *,■*■*, 

M.F. vitality. Gilbert’s libretti are highly April Fitz Lyon's biography , of Florence O'Donoc 


Frey a Stark 

The Valley of (ho Assassins and Other 
Persian Travels. 

The Southern Gates of Arabia 

365pp and 328pp. Century, 76 Old 
Compton Street, London W1V 5PA. 
£4.95 each. 

07126 00256and7126 00531 

“An imaginative aunt who, for my 
ninth birthday, sent a copy of the 
Arabian Nights was, I suppose, the 
original cause of trouble." The 
"trouble" was Freya Stark’s enduring 
fascination with the Middle East, ana 
' two of its most attractive consequences 
have now been published in paperback 
on the occasion of her ninetieth 
birthday. This is travel writing of a 
traditional kind, not always free of 


entertaining, but to present them with 
only the rarest of musical references - 
“n particularly chnrming undulating 
accompaniment”, for example - is to 
rob them of their real affective and 
ironic stature. Like the musically 
sabotaged productions of the operas 
which arc now popular, Bradley allows 


April Firz Lyon's biography, of 
Lorenzo da Ponte , originally pub- 
lished in J956, has been rejssiied this 
monfh as a. paperback. . 

Peter Gathrrcolb Is the curator of 
the University Museum of Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology, Cambridge. 


which arc now popular. Bradley allows 

nn underestimation of the wit, self- _ , - _ r , 

knowledge and parodic flair of the P| j R s d ^^ vy ^ Eliot s tojetkxtital 
musical invention in these deeply and Poetic Development: 1909-22 was 


Florence O'DoNoaHUE is. the editor 
of Swom to be - Free: The Complete 
Book of IRA Jail breaks 1918-1.921, 
J 971, 

Peter Scupham’s most recent. collec- 
tion of 'poems; Sltmtner Palaces, was 
published In 1980. 
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Piers Gray's T.S. Eliot's intellechtah and parliament: Essays In Early 


familiar works. 
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John Rex . 

Race Relations In Sociological Theory 
208pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
£5.95. 

0710092997 


published last year. 

Peter Green is Professor of Classics 
at the University of Texas, Austin. 

Andor Gomme is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Keele. 


clichd. The fact; that hardship and _ . . R _ llh ,.-. herf 1970 

d ' nXir ^ ie^feeUn ^ developed from two of Professor Rex’s 


actual journeying. But this is no great 
fault, and Miss Stark's observations 
and descriptions, are at their best 
accurate, beautiful and funny. 

. G.j;s; 

Petru Dumitriu 

To the Unknown God 
Translated by James Kirkup 
247pp. Collins. £5.95. 

0002163586 


in his Key Problems of Sociological 
Theory (1961) and his and Robert 
Moore's Race, Community, .and 
Conflict) .-A' Study of -Sparkbrook 
(1967). Like (bem it has established 
itself as a textbook, but Rex has wishdd 
to amend it in the light of empirical. 
Ideological and theoretical criticisms, 
and developments in the past decade, 
notably by the addition, as Chapter 
Seven, of his article "A WorKing 
Paradigm of Race Relations Research* 
published in January 1980 in Ethnic 
and Racial Studies, 14,1. Rex does w$H 
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The Romanian writer Petru Dumitriu, now to emphasize jlhe importance of 
bom In 1924, worked in and for the comparative history in this , complex, 
communist regime in hisnative country ar^ of Study; otfamniB '-fhjJWJgg: 
after studies in wartime Germany , was and effect, for example, of, Roman 
three times awarded the StBte Prize for Catholic missionaries m Latin America 
Literature and rose (o be director of a or of propertied Sikhs in recent South 
ureraiure »iu , tQWl l- ia-iJ- immiomtinn into CohtemDOrErv 
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